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2 THE ART AMATEDR. 


THE NOTE-BOOK. 
Leonato.—Are these things eiieas a do I but dream ? 


Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 





HOREAU once 
summed up _ his 
impressions of 
Boston in the sin- 
gle word “ bar- 
rels.’” The Con- 
cord hermit view- 
ed stores and 
bonded _ ware- 
houses and bank 
vaults as like so 
many barrels full of 
commodities which 
could not be made 
use of so long as they 
remained bound with 
em hoops and staves. 

Not long ago a lec- 
turer at the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
gave, in a much more circumlocutory fash- 
ion, about the same account of our muse- 
ums. They are collections of objects which 
once had their proper use, their proper 
place, and which now are put away where 
their one time fitness cannot be appreci- 





ated. Mr. La Farge, in effect, warned his 
hearers that it is difficult to get much 
benefit from a work of art once it is 


lodged in a museum. In short, museums 
are a sort of* packing-barrels ; the things 
that are stored in them have practically lost 
their most useful functions. They may ex- 
cite and satiate an idle curiosity. They may 
aid in spreading that general misinformation 
which fits its possessor to edit the corre- 
spondence column of a newspaper, or to 
play Sir Oracle at the boarding-house din- 
ner-table. But to know what a thing really 
is, whether it be a work of art or a work of 
nature, one must see it in the surroundings 
for which it was designed—in its element, 
so to speak. 

There is some truth in this view with re- 
gard to things artistic. But let us not for- 
get that there are other interests besides 
those of nature-lovers and art-lovers. In 
our Museum of Natural History it is not the 
beauty of the particular example, but the 
reasonableness of the general scheme that 
should be considered ; and it will be ad- 
mitted that it would be hard to imagine a 
better arrangement, from the scientific point 
of view, than that which has been carried 
out in their various departments by Pro- 
fessors Putnam, Sargent, Osborn, and their 
co-workers. When the new wings are fin- 
ished we shall have a museum which will be 
almost perfect in its way. 

* * 
* 

Tue case of the Metropolitan Museum is 
different. As yet there is no science of art ; 
and an art museum must be, in the main, 
simply a collection of collections. The most 
that can be done in the way of classification 
is to find a place for etchings here, for porce- 
lains there, and to distinguish the works of 
particular men and places and periods. 
Even if a scheme of development could be 
consistently followed, it would certainly 
militate against the chief use of art, which 
is to give pleasure. But why should not 
the painting, or the statue, or the porcelain 
vase, or the lacquered shrine that has found 
its permanent abiding place in a museum be 
shown to at least as good advantage as in a 
private collection? The only reason is to 
be found in overcrowding. It is that which 
makes packing-barrels of our museums. 
But the crowding will continue, however the 
space may be added to, until the authorities 
come to perceive that a single good work, 
well displayed, is worth twenty that jostle 
and conflict with one another. There has 
been very great improvement in this and 


other respects in our chief museum within 
the last few years, but there is room for 
more. It seems absurd to prepare for fur- 
ther additions to the building while it is 
necessary to threaten, as the Report just 
issued does, that the existing building will 
be let go to ruin if the Park Department 
does not repair it, as required by law. It 
should be comparatively easy to make room 
by making a clearance, such as has lately 
been made by the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts. 
* * 
* 

Ir might be well if some arrangement 
could be made whereby what is mere sur- 
plusage at the Metropolitan Museum would 
be given or lent to the new Cooper Union 
Museum, where many things could be made 
of practical advantage to workers in the 
various trades. It would hardly be possible, 
in the larger institution, to permit of free 
sketching, tracing, and copying, without 
the trouble and delay of obtaining permits. 
The Cooper Union Museum is small, but it 
already contains good collections of ancient 
textiles, decorative designs, and casts of an- 
tique furniture ; and, owing to the liberality 
of its rules, it promises to become one of the 
most useful of our museums. 

* * 
* 

As the ‘“‘ debt limit’’ muddle is gradually 
clearing up in such 2. manner as to promise 
a complete removal of all doubt as to the 
city’s ability to issue more bonds, there is 
no reason why the request of the Trustees 
of the Metropolitan Museum that repairs 
be made by the Park Department should 
not be complied with. It is understood that 
the building and decoration of the new Ap- 
pellate Court House on Madison Square will 
be proceeded with, according to contract, 
and also that the old reservoir at Forty-sec- 
ond Street and Fifth Avenue will be re- 
moved to make way for the new Public 
Library. This is good news for all lovers 
of the fine arts, who desire to see the metrop- 
olis fitly adorned with handsome public 
buildings, and with the best efforts of our 
painters and sculptors. 

* * 


Tue exhibition of an excellent loan collec- 
tion of American paintings at the New York 
Athletic Club will, it may be hoped, con- 
vince some sceptical people that we have 
artists among us whose work is not sur- 
passed by those of any other country. Mr. 
Henry O. Walker, who is one of the painters 
commissioned to decorate the new Appellate 
Court Building, is represented by his charm- 
ing picture of ‘* The Singers,’’ and by the 
‘* Morning Vision,’’ of which it may be said 
that it is more nearly a religious painting 
than most recent attempts of the sort. It is 
true that there is too much of young America 
about both the child and his mother. They 
are types which, however amiable, do not 
excite reverence in the beholder. The ador- 
ing angels (the best part of the picture), 
therefore, appear to have made a mistake as 
to the object of their devotions. But the 
quiet beauty and reserve of Mr. Walker’s 
style go far to correct the impression made 
by his unfortunate choice of models in the 
principal group. 

.* 

Mr. Benson’s ‘‘ Summer’’ was universally 
hailed as the work of an artist of rare talent 
when it was first shown at the exhibition of 
the Society of Amezican Artists in 1896. It 
has not since been approached by the artist 
himself, nor by any one else on this side 
the Atlantic in the force and charm with 
which it represents the beating of the wind 
against the figure and its fluttering drapery. 
Mr. Benson has given much more than the 
usual pleasing arabesque of line and succes- 
sion of convex and concave surfaces. We 
feel the tension of the material, and its pull 
upon the figure. We hope to see the painter 





follow up this success with other attempts in 
the same manner. Mr. E. A. Bell's excel- 
lent fire-light picture, ‘‘ The Dreamers,’’ ap- 
pears to have become much darker in tone 
since it was painted ; but that may be the 
effect of the lighting, which is none too 
good. Decidedly dark pictures, such as 
Mr. Ulrich’s ‘‘ Land of Promise’’ and Mr. 
H. R. Poore’s ‘‘Star of Bethlehem,’’ fare 
badly ; but those in a rather high key of 
color, like Mr. Robert Reid’s ‘‘ Moonrise,’’ 
in which a graceful sylph floats up to catch 
the glow of the twilight, preserve all their 
charm. There are in the exhibition two 
good examples of the late Theodore Robin- 
son, one a landscape, the other a figure study, 
*“In the Sun.’” Mr. Childe Hassam’s view 
of Havana, though pleasing in color is not 
otherwise interesting as a painting ; but his 
““Girl Reading’’ by the seashore is one of 
his best efforts. Mr. Henry Mosler’s ‘‘ Help- 
ing Grandpa,’’ an old man sharpening a 
scythe, while two little girls turn the crank 
of the grindstone, is a capital picture. 
* * 


WE have not space to more than mention 
many of the good things in the exhibition, 
which has been opened too late to permit of 
our describing it as fully as it deserves. 
Among the paintings shown are Mr. Irving 


R. Wiles’s ‘‘ The Sonata,’’ Mr. Bruce 
Crane’s ‘‘ Signs of Spring,’’ Mr. W. St. 
John Harper’s *‘ Autumn,’’ Mr. W. L. Met- 


calf’s *‘ View of Gloucester Harbor,’’ and 
** Grandpa,’’ by Mr. Charles E. Procter. 
*  * 
a 

THE persistency with which certain per- 
sons try to dispose of their ‘‘ finds,’’ made 
in third-rate curiosity shops, as ‘‘ old mas- 
ters’’ would be really surprising were it 
not for the fact that there still are people 
foolish enough to believe them, and to buy 
their rubbish at whatever price they choose 
to set upon it. We learn from an exchange 
that one of these enterprising persons, hail- 
ing from Kalamazoo, Mich., has lately sold 
for $500 a picture by Gabriel Metsu, which 
he ‘*‘ picked up’’ for $16 in Amsterdam of 
all places in the world. The present owner, 
it is said, holds it at $5000. We need hardly 
say that it is not for an expert from Kala- 
mazoo to teach the Amsterdam dealers any- 
thing about Dutch old masters. But this 
picture, it appears, was found on the floor of 
‘*a little barber shop in a narrow street,”’ 
and ‘*‘ covered with dirt’’—just the place, in 
short, in which to look for such treasures. 
The finder took the picture to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, in New York, which, of course, 
wanted very badly to buy it. But he would 
not sell. He was determined that it should 
adorn the private gallery of some patron of 
the arts in Kalamazoo. Unluckily for him, 
he has made his story a little too circum- 
stantial. We took the trouble to send the 
clipping to Mr. George H. Story, the well- 
known Curator of the Department of Paint- 
ings at the Metropolitan Museum, asking 
him to say how much truth there was in it, 
and we have received the following reply : 


Dear Sir: The painting to which you 
allude was brought to the Museum and 
offered for sale, as are hundreds of others, 
to our great annoyance. 1 did not attach 
sufficient importance to this one to call the 
attention of the Committee on Painting (or 
any one else, for that matter) to it. 

Very truly yours, 
GEorGE H. Srory. 


Perhaps, after this, the present owner may 
be willing to take less than $5000 for his 
Metsu, or ‘‘ Metzn,’’ as our newspaper clip- 
ping spells it. Improper spelling, by the 
way, is a favorite trick of dishonest dealers, 
by which they escape responsibility when 
their frauds are discovered. But this is 
probably a misprint, for in the same clip- 
ping Gerard Dou is divided in two by a 
comma, and made into a mythical ‘‘ Gerfid’’ 
and a ‘* Douw,’’ who may be any old Douw. 
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THE LONDON LETTER. 


AMERICAN PAINTINGS AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY: MR. SARGENT’S PORTRAITS, 
MR. ABBEY’S SHAKESPEAREAN PIC- 
TURE, AND MR. BOUGHTON’S TENNY- 
SONIAN IDYLL-—-A NOTABLE WORK BY 
HUBERT HERKOMER. 





mali that is like me, lama 
yj} damned ugly fellow,’’ 
Charles the Second is 
said to have exclaimed 
on seeing Riley’s por- 
trait of him. Mr. Wert- 
heimer, the London 
art dealer, may well 
say the same of Mr. 
Sargent’s portrait of 
himself at the Royal Academy ; surely no 
man ever paid a thousand guineas before 
—such is said to have been the price—for 
so ignoble a representation of his features. 
It may be said that the likeness is a true 
one—then the greater the libel! Never- 
theless ‘‘Asher Wertheimer, Esq.,"’ as a 
painting is a masterpiece, and as it has evi- 
dently been executed for the admiration of 
posterity rather than for the gratification of 
the self-esteem of the sitter, it is to be hoped 
that some day it may find its proper place 
among similar pictures in the national col- 
lection. 

Whatever Mr. Wertheimer may think of 
his own portrait—and, being a professional 
connoisseur, no doubt he appreciates its 
merits as a work of art—he has reason to be 
satisfied with the dignified presentation of 








‘*Mrs. Wertheimer,’’ who is shown full 
length, in white satin, lace, and pearls. Mr. 
Sargent sends eight portraits in all. Not 


the least masterly of them is ** Francis Cran- 
mer Penrose, Esq., President R.I.B.A.’’— 
f.e., Royal Institute of British Architects— 
with a scholarly face full of character, but 
not more so than the folded, strongly marked 
hands. The full-length ‘‘ Portrait of a 
Lady*’ in white satin (No. 272) is distin- 
guished ; but there is a withered appearance 
about the very summarily treated left arm 
that is disturbing—anatomically it may be 
correct, but the drawing of it is neither con- 
vincing nor agreeable. Even less satisfac- 
tory, by the way, is the unmodelled left arm 
of “‘ Mrs. Samuel Butler,’ another lady in 
white satin, painted by Mr. Arthur Hacker, 
and but for this defect forming a capital 
pendant to Mr. Sargent’s pictures. 

M. Carolus-Duran, the famous Parisian 
painter—best known in England as the mas 
ter of Mr. Sargent—sends a full-length por- 
trait of ‘‘ The Countess of Warwick’’ in 
black evening costume standing against a 
crimson plush curtain, holding a yellow 
(paper) rose. The features of the lady are 
comely and her figure is good, but the pic- 
ture is utterly devoid of refinement or dis- 
tinction. More is the pity, because in com- 
position it reminds one of the artist's mas- 
terly *‘ Countess D ,’ the success of 
which did much toward making his reputa- 
tion ; but the simplicity of treatment in that 
case has become too much the conventional 
by reason of his frequent repetition of it. 
Less agreeably, it reminds me of M. Caro- 
lus-Duran’s portrait of the wife of a well- 
known New York ‘‘ dry-goods merchant,”’ 
which was shown a few years ago at the 
Portrait Loan Exhibition at the National 
Academy of Design. No one who saw that 
picture can forget the flagrant lack of con- 
sideration on the part of the artist for the 
feelings of his sitter, who is treated simply 
as a lay-figure for the exploitation of the 
lavish art of the modiste. 

The picture at the Royal Academy that 
attracts, perhaps, the largest crowd is the 
scene from ‘‘ King Lear,’’ by Mr. E. A. 
Abbey, which occupies a place of honor in 





the second room. It comes nearest in point 
of excellence, it is said, to his scene from 
** Richard III.,’’ shown two years ago, which 
I did not see ; it is certainly a much stronger 
work than his ‘* Hamlet’’ of last season, 
which came near being a failure. Ancient 
barbaric court splendor suggests the color 
scheme, which is decoratively gorgeous, like 
that of an old stained-glass window — 
for which, indeed, it might almost serve as 
a design—but there is little tone. The 
scene is very well composed. It is from the 
first act of the play, when Lear has turned 
his back on Cordelia, and is being conducted 
by his courtiers from the audience-chamber. 
We get only a view of his back as he de- 
scends the stairs, but that is not without 
suggestion of the old man’s anger. The 
discarded daughter is left to confront the 
sneers of Goneril and Regan, whose splen- 
did costumes make rich masses of brilliant 
color in places almost flat in treatment, 
which go far to contribute to the suggestion 
of a cartoon for stained and painted glass. 
The eldest sister looks on with haughty con- 
tempt while Cordelia delivers the speech 
beginning— 


‘** Ye jewels of our father, with washed eyes 
Cordelia leaves you. I know you what you are ; 
And, like a sister, am most loth to call 
Your faults as they are named.,”’ 


Regan holds up her skirts in a mock cour- 
tesy and answers with a spiteful smile the 
proud glance of indignation which accom- 
panies Cordelia’s parting words. 

Mr. Hitchcock, under the title of ‘‘ The 
Promise of March,’’ repeats his ‘‘ Tulip Gar- 
den’’ subject of several years ago, which 
made his success at the Paris ‘* Salon.” 
Other American pictures of note are by 
Messrs. Boughton, Millet, and Rolshoven, 
Bridgman, Parton, and Shannon. Besides 
charming child portraits of ‘*‘ Katharine, 
daughter of J. M. Robb, Esgq.,’’ and of 
‘** Dorothy, daughter of W. H. Kendall Grim- 
ston, Esq.,’’ Mr. Boughton ‘* The 
Road to Camelot,’’ suggested by the well- 
known lines from ** The Lady of Shalott.’’ 
There is no exaggerated medizvalism about 
the picture. The English countryside no 
doubt was much the same as it is to-day, 
and we are shown a lovely stretch of pale 
green meadow and the silvery stream be- 
yond it, where ‘‘ the river eddy whirls’’ and 


sé 


sends 


“ The knights come riding two and two’”’ 


on the other side of it. In the foreground 
we have the ‘‘long-hair’'d page’’ with a 
beautiful deerhound in leash, which one of 
a group of ladies is stooping to pat, and 
there are the merry market-girls, too. Alto- 
gether, a very pleasing composition, painted 
in rather a high key, but not too high for 
the decoration of, say, a drawing-room, for 
which it would seem admirably fitted. 

Under the title of ‘‘ Unconverted’”’ Mr. 
Millet has one of his amusing genre pictures 
of ancient Puritan days, showing two very 
clean serving-girls in a very clean kitchen 
chaffing a sour-visaged and much scandal- 
ized-looking minister, who is practising his 
devotions somewhat ostentatiously with the 
aid of a large Bible. The scene is full of 
humor without a suggestion of grotesque- 
ness, and the painting, as is usual with this 
excellent artist, is carefully and learnedly 
executed. 

Mr. Rolshoven’s ‘‘ Refectory of San 
Damiano at Assisi’’ is his principal picture, 
but I must confess to have overlooked it. 
His other contributions are an excellent por- 
trait of a lady and ‘‘ Childhvod's Ideal,’’ a 
little girl drolly dressed up in her mother’s 
clothes. Mr. Bridgman’s ** After the Bath : 
Tunis’’ is one of his well-painted Oriental 
scenes ;: the flesh is admirably rendered. In 
landscape, Mr. Parton very creditably rep- 
resents his country by ‘‘ The End of the 
Lake’’ and ‘‘ The Banks of the Avon,’’ a 
delightful sunlight effect. 





I have left myself but little space to speak 
of nearly a thousand numbers of the cata- 
logue still undescribed, without counting 
wacer-colors, sculpture, and black-and-white 
drawings. But while fairly good pictures 
abound at the Academy this year, there are 
few, indeed, that need be singled out fo 
special description. With the remark that 
it is a good average exhibition, let me con- 
clude with a brief notice of Professor Herko- 
mer’s ‘* The Guards’ Cheer.’’ It is a spir- 
ited work, showing the Crimean Veterans of 
the Guards cheering the Queen as the Dia- 
mond Jubilee Procession passes the Guards’ 
Monument at Pall Mall. Only the men 
cheering are shown, and the pageant itself 
may be presumed to be passing outside the 
frame. The white-haired old fellows in 
their red coats remind one forcibly of the 
famous ‘‘ Chelsea Pensioners,’’ and it is not 
easy to get up much enthusiasm for the sec- 
ond telling of a tale, however good the tale 
may be. It must be said, though, that there 
is diversity of character and cleverly de- 
picted expression in the faces, although it 
seems to me that the faces are too uniformly 
ruddy ; and while it must be admitted that 
the painting of the scailet coat of the Brit- 
ish soldier is a very difficult thing to do with 
artistic effect, such a mass of red as we see 
here is not agreeable to look at, no matter 
how well it may be done. 

MontTAGUE MARKs, 
1898. 


LONDON, May 7> 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN PORTRAITURE. 


THERE seems to be no reason in the nature 
of things why a portrait should not be a pic- 
ture. But the too exclusive interest of the 
sitter and the sitter’s friends in features and 
expression (unless in the case of a lady, 
when some attention may be given to the 
costume) often make it difficult for the 
painter to pay due regard to pictorial re- 
quirements. <A dinner cannot be made of 
bread alone ; and the saying has been at- 
tributed to more than one great painter that 
it is not the main subject so much as the ac- 
cessories and the background that make a 
picture ; yet our portrait painters have been, 
in a measure, forced to treat their back- 
grounds with bitumen and contempt. We 
are glad to see that painters of force and 
originality are beginning to defy tradition 
in this respect, and to paint their clients in 
suitable surroundings, without having re- 
course to the conventional pillar and red 
curtain, or the impenetrable gloom of a dark 
corner in the studio. 

A portrait of a child, just completed by 
Mr. Henry Mosler, is a delightful example 
of the results that may be obtained by a 
more natural, but, it must be admitted, more 
difficult way of proceeding. The little girl, 
dressed in old Dutch costume (she is of 
Dutch ancestry, though of American birth), 
is placed in a typical Dutch landscape, a 
rich green meadow in the foreground, with 
daisies, poppies, and other wild flowers, and 
in the distance a windmill relieved against 
the bright, blue sea. The work, which is in 
pastels, is remarkably successful in the treat- 
ment of light, and is a considerable advance 
on the artist’s previous efforts in this direc- 
tion. But the important point is that, asa 
portrait, it gains by the qualities that make 
it pleasing as a picture. As we said at the 
beginning, there is absolutely no reason why 
this should not be so; but tradition, which 
has little to do with reason, has led many 
people to act as though the contrary were 
the case. We hope that this brilliant dem- 
onstration of the truth will clear the way for 
many less courageous painters, who must 
be very tired of painting the conventional 
portrait, and who must long to be permit- 
ted to paint portraits that shall also be pic- 
tures. At our next ‘‘Academy’’ may we 
see that others of our painters have adopted 
this method. 
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THE SALONS. 


HE two salons, that of the Société 
des Artistes Frangais and that of 
the Société Nationale des Beaux- 
Arts, this year held almost side by 
side in what was the machinery 

hallof the Exposition of 1889, do not offer 
any very remarkable sign of progress, nor 
even of change. It is understood to be an 
off year. Work undertaken for the coming 
great international exhibition is said to be 
engaging the best energies of many artists. 
It is generally admitted that there is less 
reason than ever for keeping the two soci- 
eties separate. Each is simply a business 
association of artists without any distinctive 
artistic aim. Such facts as that M. Cormon 
exhibits with the Société des Artistes Fran- 
¢ais and M. Puvis de Chavannes with the 
Société Nationale des 
Beaux-Arts do not con- 
stitute a real distinc- 
tion. To the public, 
and especially to the 
foreign public, the two 
exhibitions are one. 

There is, at any rate, 
no apparent falling off 
in the matter of techni- 
cal proficiency. Every- 
body draws and paints 
about as well as former- 
ly. Of Bouguereau’s 
“L’Assaut,’’ a young 
woman attacked by 
frolicsome cupids, and 
of Géréme’s ‘* Femmes 
au Bain,’’ and Henner’s 
**Levite d’Ephraim et 
sa Femme Morte,”’ it is, 
perhaps, enough to say 
that the painters have 
learned nothing and for- 
gotten nothing. Mme. 
Demont-Breton’s little 
girl, “Dans lEau 
Bleue,”’ is a year older 
than she was last year, 
and that is all. Kaem- 
merer’s insolent 
**Domino”’ and Jules 
Breton’s  ‘* Glaneuse’”’ 
are the same as we have 
known them for many 
years. But it must not 
be supposed that there 
are no novelties, or, at 
least, attempts at nov- 
elty. 

M. Cormon’s decora- 
tions fora museum have 
at least this interest, 
that they show us primi- 
tive man such as he most 
likely was—not the 





ideal man of M. de Cha- ead st 


vannes, but an ugly and 
grotesque savage. His 
larger groups, ‘‘ Les 
Agriculteurs,” ‘‘La 
Poterie,’’ and ‘* Les Forgerons,"’ not only 
show much study and research, but are pleas- 
ing compositions, and if we are to teach the 
history of the race by means of pictures, 
these are exactly the sort that is required. 
There are many attempts at painting sun- 
light, the most ambitious being M. A. De- 
mont’s ‘* Hymne au Soleil,” in which the 
sun rises over a vast plain. The poet with 
his lyre, in one corner of the picture, could 
be spared. Badly drawn figures do not 
make a landscape poetic, and we can hardly 
forgive even Corot for introducing them. 
M. Didier-Pouget has a somewhat common- 
place view of that rocky and picturesque 
valley of *‘ La Creuse,” which Monet has 
painted in his fashion at every hour of the 
day and night. Mr. Childe Hassam also 


has-some sunny landscapes. 
The painting of strange or abnormal ex- 


PORTRAIT OF THE COUNTESS C, 


pression has been carried farther than be- 
fore by M. Gueldry in his ‘‘ Buveurs de 
Sang,’’ one of the most talked-of pictures 
of this year. The scene is the interior of a 
slaughter-house, with patients drinking the 
fresh blood with various manifestations of 
disgust. Another curiosity of this sort is 
M. Taupin’s ‘‘ Les Fumeurs de Haschich,’’ 
each black face showing some stage of the 
intoxication caused by the drug. M. Dag- 
nan-Bouveret’s ‘‘ La Cene’’ is also much 
discussed. Unluckily for the painter, it re- 
minds some people of Rembrandt, and 
others question the propriety of the artist 
painting himself and his family in a corner 
of the picture. It is according to tradition, 
they admit ; but they will not admit that 
M. Dagnan’s faith is of that robust kind 
that once made the tradition respectable. 
The majority of the paintings, as usual, 


ee 





fall into that indeterminate group that we 
agree to call ‘‘genre.’’ There are some 
very good things of the sort, notably M. 
Brunery’s ‘‘ A la Sante du Chef,”’ in which 
a number of clerical personages in crimson 
and violet, who have dined well in a splen- 
did Renaissance salon, toast the cook whose 
skill has prepared the repast. Mr. Ridgway 
Knight’s *‘ Sur la Terrasse’’ belongs almost 
as much to landscape as to this category, 
but the three pretty peasant girls talking 


together on their perch above the roofs of - 


the little town by the river are too impor- 
tant to be regarded as merely accessories in 
the scene. The curiously dumpy figures in 
M. Buland’s “ Bric-a-brac’’ detract nothing 
from the excellent painting of the hetero- 
geneous objects with which the little shop 
is crowded. 

M. Frangois Flameng’s ‘‘ Waterloo,’’ the 





BY S, BLACKSTONE. 


charge of the Polish lancers, is the best 
military picture of the salon. Detaille’s 
**Chalons, 9 Octobre, 1896,’’ is, as usual, cor- 
rect, but dry and uninteresting. A. M. 
Tinayre has a big painting of French troops 
on the march in Madagascar, which shows 
evidences of sincere study in plenty, but 
which is not successful as a picture. 

Of Americans not already mentioned Mr. 
Jules Steward has a study of the nude, Mr. 
Hitchcock a field of tulips, Mr. Sargent and 
Mr. Alexander excellent portraits. Objects 
of art shown by the Louis C. Tiffany Com- 
pany attract much attention, and there is a 
pretty statuette by Macmonnies. 





THE NATIONAL SCULPTURE. SOCIETY. 


Tue third, which is practically the second, 
exhibition of the National Sculpture Soci- 
ety—for that of last 
year was admittedly 
only a_ stop-gap—was 
one of the most interest- 
ing displays of the sea- 
son. Thatit was so was 
due quite as much to the 
excellent arrangements 
of Mr. C. R. Lamb as to 
the character of the ex- 
hibits, several of which 
had been shown in New 
York before. The plan 
of exhibiting the sculp- 
tures, casts, and bronzes, 
that made up the bulk 
of the works shown, in 
connection with archi- 
tecture, and with suit- 
able backgrounds, was 
carried out by him with 
consummate taste, and 
the result was a most 
satisfactory general im- 
presston, which was only 
deepened when one 
went through thé exhi- 
bition in detail. 

It had been intended 
to aid the educational 
effect of this scheme by 
an exhibit of photo- 
graphs of public monu- 
ments and statuary from 
all parts of the country, 
which were expected to 
show many examples of 
both good and_ bad 
placing of statues. Quite 
a number of very good 
photographs were 
shown, but extremely 
few of them showed 
anything more than the 
statue or relief itself, 
and the effect of its sur- 
roundings upon it could 
not be appreciated. The 
idea was a good one, and 
it should again be taken 
up and carried into 
effect at the next exhibition. 

In the outer gallery were shown the bronze 
figure and reliefs of Mr. Niehaus’s Hahne- 
mann monument, Mr. Elwell’s life-size ideal 
statue of ‘‘ Egypt Awakened,” Mr. French’s 
heroic statue of Rufus Choate, a recumbent 
** Magdalen,’’ by Mr. Clement J. Barnhorn, 
of Cincinnati, a colossal bronze of ‘‘ A Cori- 
federate Cavalryman,’’ intended for the 
Georgia State Monument at Chickamauga, 
by Mr. Frederick Moynahan, the doors for 
the Congressional Library, begun by the 
late Olin H. Warner and finished by Mr. 
Adams, and a number of other smaller pieces, 
including a well-modelled group, ‘* The 
Symbol of Life,’’ by Mr. Grafly, of Philadel- 
phia, and a nude “‘ Ball-player,’’ by Mr. 
Wilson, of Princeton, N. J. The walls were 
covered with cheese-cloth, which gave just 
the tone required to show works in plaster 
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or marble to advantage. The effect was by 
no means colorless, but the color was dis- 
creet and subdued, and did not at all inter- 
fere with the superior interest of form in the 
figures. 

In the three smaller galleries there was a 
similar subordination of the background to 
the objects exhibited. One was devoted to 
collections of small objects in cases, the 
most prominent exhibit being a part-of the 
valuable collection of ivories belonging to 
Mr. James F. Drummond, which was de- 
scribed in a recent number of The Art Ama- 
teur. Along with these were shown bronze 
medallions belonging to Mr. Samuel P. 
Avery, reproductions of antique statuettes 
by the Henry-Bonnard Bronze Company, 
and others exhibited by Mr. E. Elmer Garn- 
sey. These were placed mostly against a 
background of old Flemish tapestry, while 
the light tones of the ivories 
were relieved against a hand- 


some panel of Gobelins, pic- — 


turing a nymph by a water- = 


fall. Opposite, in a room 

lined with stamped leathers, was a collec- 
tion of memorial tablets and the like, 
with a recumbent statue by Mr. Frank Duve- 
neck, of Chicago. The central room had 
only a fountain, with a statue of a boy strug- 
gling with a duck, a new rendering of the 
well-known theme, by Macmonnies. 

The most important part of the exhibition 
was, however, the Italian garden in the large 
inner gallery. This was completely lined 
with evergreens, excepting one of the end 
walls, where a handsome architectural cas- 
cade had been set up, surmounted by a statue 
of a youth with a scroll from the Garfield 
monument, by J. QO. A. Ward. In niches 
at either side of the cascade were figures, by 
the same sculptor, of ‘‘ Music,’’ *‘ Agricul- 
ture,’’ ‘‘ Law,” and ‘‘ Science,’’ studies for 
colossal figures to.ornament the State House 
at Hartford, Conn. Facing this cascade 
was a colonnade of Ionic pillars, between 
each two of which were placed models of 
statues of Herodotus, Solon, Columbus, and 
others from the new Congressional Library. 
Opposite the entrance, against the wall of 
greenery, was placed Mr. French’s fine 
group of ‘‘ Patriotism, Poetry, and Cour- 
age,’’ from the John Boyle O'Reilly monu- 
ment at Boston; and conspicuous plans 
were provided for the replica of Mr. Ward’s 
‘‘Indian Hunter,’’ which is to mark the 
site of James Fenimore Cooper’s residence 
at Cooperstown, and for colossal figures of 
“ Hudson”’ and “ Stuyvesant,”’ by Mr. J. Mas- 
sey Rhind. The central space, between the 
columns, was devoted to flowers. On pedes- 
tals, among these, were placed experiments 
in colored statuary by Mr. Adams, some of 
them bolder than he had previously made, 
and, in our opinion, not as pleasing. Dis- 
posed among the larger figures were a clever 
statue of a young athlete, ‘‘ The First Test,” 
by Mr. Ralph Goddard ; two striking busts 
of Eskimo savages, by Mr. Carl Meyer, of 
the New York Museum of Natural History ; 
interesting statuettes after the antique, by 
Mr. John Donoghue, and after the most 
modern of living types by Miss Bessie Pot- 
ter ; andirons for Mr. George Vanderbilt's 
house at Biltmore, by Mr. Carl Bitter, and 
others, less elaborate, but more original, by 
Mr. Henry Linder ; a marble bust of a boy, 
by Mr. John J. Boyle ; small models of ani- 
mals, by Mr. H. K. Bush-Brown and Mr. 
Charles Brinton Cox.; Mr. J. Scott Hartley’s 
spirited portrait busts of the actors Edwin 
Booth and John Drew, and numerous other 
works which we have not space even to 
mention, 

We must reserve room, however, to speak 
of some of the models for sun-dials in a com- 
petitive exhibition apart from the main dis- 
play. A few of these showed the influence 
of the spirit which reigned in the exhibition 
as a whole, and were well designed with ref- 
erence to their probable surroundings. In 
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one which seems to have best met the ideas 
of the special jury, as it certainly has ours, 
the dial is supported by a triangular pedes- 
tal, enriched, like a Roman altar, with 
caryatides and wreathed ox-skulls, and 
placed in front of an Ionic portico witha 
mosaic floor ornamented with the signs of 
the zodiac. This old-fashioned way of sug- 
gesting the flight of time must have ap- 
peared out of date to some of the other com- 
petitors, who have decorated the bases of 
their dials with violently contorted figures 
supposed to be in rapid motion. The diffi- 
culty of the task must also have been a temp 



















PEN DRAWING BY JEANNIOT, 


tation to these, for their symbolism is inap- 
propriate ; the motion of time is usually un- 
noticed by us; when we say that it has 
flown quickly, it is then that we have no- 
ticed it least. 





Dr. W. J. HorrMan’s excellent work on 
** The Graphic Art of the Esquimaux,"’ pub- 
lished by the Smithsonian Institution (of 
which we desire to acknowledge the receipt 
of two copies), is by far the fullest and most 
authoritative report on the subject, and 
must be consulted by all who desire to ob- 
tain a correct insight into the art and thought 








of primitive man. The work is a reprint 
from the Report of the United States Na- 
tional Museum for 1895, and is well illus- 
trated with a map and numerous plates and 
figures in the text. Dr. Hoffman is the 
Honorary Curator of the Ethnological 
Museum of the Catholic University of 
America, and has long been associated with 
the work of the Smithsonian Institution. 


MRS. S. BLACKSTONE, 


AMERICA may well be proud of her women 
artists. Last month we presented our read- 
ers with an enthusiastic, though by no means 
flattering estimate of the work of Miss Mary 
Cassatt, and with several fine engravings 
after representative paintings by her. A 
little earlier we had a notice of an exhibition 
of portraits and other works by Miss Cecilia 
Beaux, which was one of the artistic events 
of the season just past. We now show ex- 
amples of the work of Mrs. S. Blackstone. 

Owing to her long stay abroad, 
little of her work has been seen in 
America. Since her return, how- 
ever, a number of her pictures have 
been bought by prominent collect- 
ors. We shall hope 
to see her represented 
regularly at our exhi- 
bitions. 

Mrs. Blackstone 
comes of an artistic 
family. She isa niece 
of General Earle, 
whose son, F. P. Earle, has just 
returned from Europe, where he 
has been studying for the last two 
years under Bouguereau. The 
latter speaks of young Earle’s 
talents in a highly flattering and 
encouraging way. 

Mrs. Blackstone has spent some 
seven years in various Paris 
ateliers, and has been a regular 
contributor to the Salon. Her 
work has attracted the attention 
of many of the foremost French 
and English critics by its sterling 
qualities. These may, in part, 
be judged of from our engrav- 
ings, which, though lacking the 
charm of color, convey in a re- 
markable degree the force and 
vitality that distinguish the orig- 
inals. ‘‘ Returning from Mar- 
ket’’ shows the buxom cook of 
some well-to-do bourgeois family, 
laden with fat pullets and vege- 
tables, and evidently well pleased 
with her bargain, advancing at a 
rapid pace along a suburban road 
deeply rutted after a recent storm. 
The bright, flowered kerchief, the 
dainty lace cap, the white sleeves 
and apron, the speckled fowl, the 
radishes, lettuces, and leeks in the 
basket make, as it were, a bou- 
quet of bright hues in the midst 
of the sober greens and browns 
and grays of the landscape. The 
other picture is more convention- 
al, but shows how well the painter 
can handle an entirely different 
sort of subject. It is almost al- 
together in pale tints ; the black 
spots of the ermine robe, which forms the 
background, and the sitter’s dark and lux- 
uriant hair being the only contrasting notes. 
We believe that Mrs. Blackstone has a future 
before her, and that she will not be without 
honor in her native land. 


Tue plans for the new. Public Library, 
which is to occupy the site of the old reservoir 
in Bryant Park, it is hoped will furnish an 
opportunity for a magnificent series of dec- 
orative works to compare with those of the 
new Library of Congress and of the Boston 
Public Library. 
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A CARVER OF IVORY: F. R. KALDENBERG. 








_eeepeemm iE beautiful texture 

j os a é I and color of ivory have 

a} ©made it a favorite ma- 
terial for the carver 
from the most ancient 
times. Egyptians and 
Assyrians made use 
of it in the furniture 
of their palaces; Ro- 
man consuls had their 
tablets carved in it; in the Middle Ages 
it was wrought into reliquaries aud jewel- 
boxes ; and, later, sections of the tusk were 
carved as drinking-horns, with Baccha- 
nalian groups of nymphs and satyrs. At 
all times it has been much used for statu- 
ettes, and it continues to be so employed ; 
and quantities of the material, often more 
or less decorated with carving, are employed 
for implements of the toilet, card-cases, and 
other small objects of personal use. The 
Japanese have been, of all peoples, the most 
prolific of small carvings in ivory, their 
habit, under the old régime, of fastening 
their tobacco-pouches and other objects to 
their girdles with little carvings, pierced to 


feet in length. It is obtained but rarely 
from the North Seas. Lieutenant Peary 
brought back with him about a dozen speci- 
mens. 

Such being the material, the following is 
Mr. Kaldenberg’s usual method of working : 
The statuette, relief, or other design is first 
modelled in clay, and a plaster cast is taken 
from that. This serves as a guide to the 
workman in sawing the ivory roughly into 
shape with a fine web-saw, which corre- 
sponds to the process of “ blocking out” in 
marble sculpture. A steel rasp is used to 
further reduce the superfluous material, and 
then the artist again takes the work in hand, 
using gravers, chisels, burins, and scrapers, 
some of the latter béing very like dentists’ 
tools, designed to work around corners and 
in parts very much undercut, such as elab- 
orate foliage and loose folds of drapery. If 
a mat finish is desired, the work is cleaned 
up with powdered pumice-stone applied 
with brushes; if any part is to be polished, 
alcohol and whiting are used instead. 

Mr. Kaldenberg, like Praxiteles, believes 
that a work of sculpture may gain by judi- 
cious tinting. For the brownish tones most 
often employed, especially by the Japanese, 
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accommodate a silk string, which held the 
box and was wound about the girdle, having 
given rise to an enormous demand, But 
the custom has all but disappeared, and the 
art with it; and these netsukes, as they are 
called, are now found only in the cabinets of 
the collector. An account of one of the finest 
collections existing appeared in a_ recent 
number of The Art Amateur. 

There are very few carvers of ivory who 
deserve to be spoken of as artists in the 
United States ; and of these Mr. Kaldenberg 
is easily the first. The material is not only 
rare and costly, but it requires great patience 
and skill to work in it. About ten different 
kinds of ivory are recognized ; but, practi- 
cally, these may be reduced to two—hard 
ivory, which comes mainly from the west 
coast of Africa, and soft ivory, from East 
Africa and India. The latter is usually pre- 
ferred by carvers as being the easiest to work 
in, but the hard material is more suitable 
for very fine work. The narwhal’s horn, 
which is believed to have given rise to the 
fable of the unicorn, may be considered as a 
species of very hard ivory. It is long and 
slender. The Japanese have made much use 
of it as well as of the true ivory of the ele- 
phant’s tusk in their netsukes; and Mr. 
Kaldenberg occasionally employs it, but only 
for small objects, as its thickness rarely ex- 
ceeds an inch or two, though it may be many 


GLADSTONE. 


CARVED BY F. R. KALDENBERG. 


a bath of coffee or tobacco-juice will answer ; 
but for more delicate tinting, each artist has 
his own selection of dyes, which he keeps 
secret. Carmine, however, is the basis of 





is subject to be handled much more than a 
miniature, they are not to be recommended. 
One of the finest specimens of our artist’s 
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MR. KALDENBERG CARVING A LION. 
work is a bust of Rembrandt, done after the 
portrait in the British National Gallery. 
This is fifteen inches in height and seven and 
a half inches in diameter—uncommon dimen- 
sions for.a work of its character. It is now 
in the W. H. Vanderbilt collection, and is 
reckoned as one of the most excellent carv- 
ings in America. Another curious work was 
done to order for the Chinese statesman, Li 
Hung Chang. It consists of three busts in 
relief ; the noted Chinaman appearing be- 
tween the two European statesmen whom 
he most admires—Gladstone and Bismarck. 
The ivory reliefs are applied upon a back- 
ground of dark tortoise-shell, and the whole 
composition is framed in ebony carved in the 
Chinese style. 

Mr. Kaldenberg has made many studies of 
animals in the menagerie in Central Park, 
and two of the finest pieces at present in his 
collection are a group of a tigress and her 
cubs, and a portrait of Jack, the Central 
Park lion, crouching in an attitude to spring 
The latter is a particularly fine bit of model- 
ling. 

His “ chef d’ceuvre,” however, is a charming 
head of a young girl, representing Goethe's 
Mignon in “Wilhelm Meister.’”’ She wears 
the gypsy saraband twisted about her lux- 
uriant coils of hair, and in features and ex- 
pression is worthy to stand for the poet’s 
conception of his heroine. This is probably 
the largest work ever carved out of a single 
piece of ivory. It is from the tip of an enor- 
mous tusk, and is valued at $10,000. Among 
Mr. Kaldenberg’s works we must mention, 
in addition to these, his portraits in relief of 
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* LIONESS AND CUBS, FROM THE IVORY CARVING BY F. R. KALDENBERG, 


most flesh tints. Water-colors may, of 
course, be used, as in miniature painting ; 
but as they rub off, and a statuette or relief 


the late Professor E. Goode Brown, of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and. of the com- 
poser, Max Vogrich. Rocer Riorpan, 











MANNERISM IN PEN 
DRAWING. 





N last month’s article we laid 
special stress upon the 
value of pen and ink as a 
medium for rendering lo- 
cal color. If the beginner 
will train his eye to ex- 
amine the productions of 
the best men, he will be 
astonished at the number 
of instances he will find 
wherein artists have 
e availed themselves of such 
a possibility. For exam- 
ple, in the drawing by Raffaélli on this 
page, and in the one by Jeanniot on page 
151, note how the artists have used solid 
black to represent local color. The leather 
belt and hat-band in the latter show such 
use; the feather and band of the hat, the 
bow on the shoulder, and the stripes of 
the dress are instances in the Raffaélli. 
On the other hand, in the Jeanniot we see a 
heavy black line used as an outline, and a 
black shadow in the coat-tails, which cannot 
be said to represent local color; we find 
similar heavy outlines in drawings by Raf- 
faélli. They. are used by the artist arbi- 
trarily (a kind of mannerism), and are mainly 
adapted by him, because from long experi- 
ence he finds that such lines print well, or 
sometimes because he finds them decorative. 
In pen drawing where outline is used, every 
artist has a right to invent his own style of 
outline. In the Coirboin we find a different 
style of line from the Jeanniot and Raffaélli. 
So if you should examine a Forain or a 
Caran d’Ache or a Boutet de Monvel, you 
would find different outlines from either 
Coirboin or Jeanniot. But on studying the 
Coirboin and the Jeanniot, what do we find 
a distinctive characteristic of each? Do we 
not find that in each the outline and the 
shading Aarmonize in a delightful way ; that 
a heavy outline like the Jeanniot put on the 
margin of the figure by Coirboin would 
make the shading on the latter appear too 
gray and indistinct, while such delicate shad- 
ing as the Coirboin placed in conjunction 
with the rough out- 
line of the Jeanniot 
would make that 
outline seem unnec- 
essarily heavy, and 
the solid blacks 
would appear forced 
in relation to the 
general shadows? 

This is a valuable 
lesson. Whatever 
style of work you 
undertake, it must 
be harmonious. The 
technique of Gib- 
son, of Abbey, or of 
Forain is each good 
inits way, but if you 
should make a com- 
position and draw 
half the figures in 
the style of Gibson, 
half in the style of 
Forain, and draw 
your background 
like Abbey, you 
would certainly 
make a patchwork 
of unrelated parts. 
So, you see, every 
time a writer on 
technique recom- 
mends, as we do in 
these articles, two or 
three different styles 
of work for prac- 
tice, he does not 
mean to insinuate 
that they may be 
combined in the - 
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same composition, or that each may be used 
for any kind of subject. (Of the two prac- 


tices, the former is more prohibitory than 
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PEN DRAWING BY RAFFAELLI. 


the latter ; asa general thing, an expertenced 
artist having formed his style may apply it 
to any subject under the sun, while few 
artists can execute a satisfactory Gibson- 
Forain-Abbey composition.) 

The problem for the beginner is as fol- 
lows: Examine critically the reproductions 
we set before you ; separate clearly in your 
mind that part of the drawing which is man- 
nerism from that part which is truth. For 
example, in the Coirboin there are some 
strong blacks on the umbrella; since the 
rest of the drawing is executed with fine 
lines, representing grays, it is evident that 
these blacks were put on to represent truth- 














“WATCHING THE BALLOON,” 


FROM THE SKETCH 





ful accents, because a dark umbrella has 
just such black accents upon it. In the case 
of the Jeanniot we find great black shadows 
on the man’s trousers, yet it is evident that 
the trousers were light, and would not have 
such intense shadows upon them ; this, 
then, is not truthful rendering, but is arbi- 
trary ; yet there is no objection to it, be- 
cause the shadows on the nose and in the 
ear and the heavy outlines are also arbi- 
trary ; hence, the drawing is harmonious. 
But similar blacks in any portion of Coir- 
boin’s drawing that were not true to nature 
would be inharmonious, as the drawing is 
not arbitrary like the Jeanniot. So if you 
start in to draw an ink-bottle and a china 
cup, you may do one of two things: you 
may treat them realistically, as the Coirboin, 
in which case you must use fine, delicate 
lines to outline the cup, and the shadows 
upon it must have a gray effect, and the out- 
line of the ink- bottle must not be too heavy, 
for it must harmonize in technique with the 
outline of the cup (should you use a heavy 
outline on the cup only, your drawing will 
look as though one man drew the cup and 
another the bottle) ; but since there are in- 
tense darks upon the ink-bottle, you may 
introduce solid blacks into your rendering 
of it, because they will be true to nature. 
If, on the other hand, you are drawing for 
newspaper printing or for decorative design- 
ing, where a heavy outline is desirable, you 
may draw the cup as well as the ink-bottle 
with a very heavy outline and introduce 
some very heavy darks upon it, for the work 
will be instantly recognized as arbitrary ; 
and so long as you treat the ink-bottle in 
the same way as the cup your drawing will 
be harmonious. ERNEST KNAUFFT. 


In pen drawing it is very essential to often 
clean the pen, for all inks have a tendency 
to thicken, thereby clogging the pen and 
preventing a fine flow. Pens while being 
used should be constantly wiped on a rag, 
or the point may be thrust into a raw potato 
kept upon the drawing-table for the pur- 
When pens are done with for the day 
they should be thoroughly cleaned. : 


pose. 


BY EUGENE COIRBOIN, 
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THE MAKING OF WAR PICTURES. 


4 JT is a mistake to suppose that 
‘‘ our artist at the front’’ is 
obliged to expose himself to 
all the dangers of the cam- 
paign, though he should be 
prepared to meet them. In 
the sudden movements 
consequent on the loss 
or gain of a battle, he 
may find that the post 
which he had chosen 
for safety has become 
the most exposed ; he 
may get caught in a 
rush of the enemy, or 
be forced along by a 
panic-stricken mob ; 
and in either case he 
may have to fight for 
his life. But it is his 
duty to his employers 
to keep out of such 
situations as much as 
possible. The example 
of the German artist, 
Lauri, at Plevna, who 
‘ caught up an unexplod- 
ed shell with the remark, ‘* Here am I, 
forty years of age, and I have never seen 
this sort of thing before,’’ is one not to be 
followed. Lauri should have seen shells 
and cannon and troops before, at the yearly 
field manceuvres, and he should not have 
indulged in that piece of bravado, which 
might have resulted in spoiling his chance 
of ever making a picture of the battle. 

The only sort of sketching which should 
be done under fire is similar to that which 
an officer on reconnoitring duty is often ex- 
pected to perform. It may be impossible to 
obtain a good view of the position which is 
to be attacked without exposing one’s self. 
The officer will, in such cases, if he is at all 
handy with his pencil, be able to give a 
good idea of the enemy’s defences in a few 
minutes’ work. He shows their extent and 
distance from one another, the nature of the 
ground leading up to them, the paths or 
roads, if there are any, and the obstacles in 
the way. He indicates all this in as few 
lines as possible, helping out his sketch with 
written notes whenever it will take less time 
to write than to draw. He does not hur- 
ry, and yet he frequently gets away with 
his sketch before the enemy has perceived 
him and got his 
range. 

Our artist, if he 
has made friends, 
as he ought to, may 
be permitted to 
make use of such 
sketches, and they 
will save him a 
great deal of 
trouble. He may 
also learn before- 
hand what the gen- 
eral nature. of the 
engagement is like- 
ly to be; but he 
may find himself 
very badly mistak- 
en if he depends 
on this sort of in- 
formation altogeth- 
er. The best laid 
plans may have to 
be changed during 
the progress of the 
fight; the enemy 
develops unexpect- 
ed strength in one 
place ; he has blun- 
dered in leaving 
another unprotect- 
ed; troops go 







way to their end than that which they 
have been ordered to take. The artist 
who stays at headquarters and makes up his 
picture from information might almost as 
well have stayed at home. Butif he is well 
primed with knowledge of the ground and 
the plans of the commander, a few minutes’ 
actual observation may suffice to give him 
the material for a realistic picture. He 
notes how the affair differs from what was 
expected, jots down any picturesque inci- 
dent, especially if it occurs in the fore- 
ground, shows the apparent size of figures 
at different distances, whether they are in 
serried bodies or in open formation, denotes, 
in writing or otherwise, the nature of the 
weather, the direction of shadows, and of 
smoke blown by the wind. He finds that 
there are many things of great pictorial im- 
portance which aré of no military conse- 
quence, and which his soldier friends would 
wholly disregard. To be able to make use 
of such rough sketches and memoranda a 
great deal of previous training is required. 
A clever sketcher, without previous acquaint- 
ance with warfare or with soldiers, may give 
a good ‘‘ impression”’ of the look of a battle 
at a particular moment; and that may be 
the really artistic thing to do; but the pub- 
lic, and especially the soldier public, re- 
quires greater particularity. It will want to 
be able to recognize the particular corps or 
regiment, to understand the character of the 
evolution in which it is engaged ; it will re- 
quire on the artist’s part a knowledge of 
tactics, of accoutrements, uniforms, and so 
forth, which he should have gained before- 
hand. No one.who had not made military 
matters a special study could have produced 
a single one of our illustrations. Meison- 
nier’s bugler signalling an advance, Morot's 
cavalrymen, one attempting to drag an en- 
emy from his horse, were sketched in time 
of peace, at the regular manceuvres, but 
such incidents, while of litthe account in a 
modern battle, are of the greatest value to 
the artist. In Mr. Thulstrup’s picture of 
‘** Sheridan’s Ride,’’ for instance, the wound- 
ed soldier, who is being carried off the field, 
though only part of him is shown, gives 
point to the whole composition ; for the in- 
cident shows that the general has arrived in 
time, that the battle is still in progress. 

But constant study of detail combined 
with reliance on written memoranda is very 
likely to make an artist’s style hard and 
false in effect. The military artist ought to 





guard against this, the more strictly because 
some of the greatest men in his special walk 
of art have been at fault. 
** 1808”’ is an impossible picture. 


Meisonnier’s 
The artist 








SKETCH BY MEISSONIER. 


has represented what he knew, not what he 
saw, or could possibly: have seen. Yet his 
picture is not ideal, for an idea is an ab- 
stract, and he has given everything, every 
ear of corn in the trampled field, every bit 
of braid on the soldiers’ uniforms, though 
they are going at full charge. It is true 
that a man who knows will see more at a 
glance than another will discover in a lei- 
surely examination ; but in scenes of move- 
ment and excitement one image is immedi- 
ately replaced by another, and insignificant 
details, even if observed, become confused 
and obliterated. Again, the artist should 
not forget that he is not working solely to 
please military critics. He should not lose 
sight of the aspect of the great masses as it 
would strike a civilian ; and as fighting al- 
most always takes place in the open air, he 
should cultivate the qualities that are ex- 
pected of the landscapist. Above all, he 
should have an eye to beauty as well as 
truth. Instantaneous photography has 
shown us that the action of a galloping 
horse is, at certain 
instants, ugly and 
even ridiculous ; 
but there is no need 
for the artist to 
choose just those 
moments to fix up- 
onhis canvas. But 
aerial effects are al- 
most always beauti- 
ful, and, if well 
rendered, may re- 
concile us toa great 
deal of _ realistic 
ugliness. R.R 


To reproduce a 
drawing heat a few 
globules of mercury 
in a glass tube and 
place the drawing 
over the fumes, 
Then lay on it a 
sheet of white paper 
which has been pre- 
viously sensitized 
with a solution of 
platinum, and the 
drawing will be 
brought out upon 
it line for line. 
These _ reproduc- 





astray, or find a 
nearer and easier 
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tions will be found 
to be permanent. 
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PAINTING OF ANIMALS—THE HORSE. 
Ir will be unnecessary to repeat the gen- 
eral directions for the comparative study 
of animals given in our first article in the 
May issue. The construction of the horse 
may be proceeded with in the same way as 
that of the cow, or, in fact, any other quad- 
ruped. The proportions in the first place, 
and then the details of the bony and mus- 
cular structure differentiate the one animal 
from the other. The trunk or body of the 
animal falls, as always, into three great 
parts—chest, abdomen, and pelvical extrem- 
ity. These, in a side view, may be repre- 
sented by circles overlapping one another, 
the last being the highest. Ina direct front 
or rear view very little of the abdomen is 
seen, which is one point of difference be- 
tween the horse and the cow. Another is 
in the length of the legs. If you draw a 
square, and divide it into nine smaller 
squares, the body and limbs of a well-pro- 
portioned horse may be inscribed within the 
outer lines. The top line will be touched 
both by the shoulder and the highest point 
of the croup, the hoofs will rest upon the 
lowest line, the most prominent part of the 
chest, just at the junction with the neck, 
will touch one side, and the croup and the 
fetlock of the hind foot the other. The 
neck and part of the head will fall within an 
extra square lifted by about one third of its 
height above the others. In the studies (see 
supplement) there are slight indications of 
the general bony and muscular framework. 
You see the outline of the ribs and of the 
pelvis, with the shaded hollow part between 
them. Reference to an anatomical model 
will enable you to understand much else in 
the drawing. 

The horse is usually much easier to sketch 
than other animals, because standing still in 
waiting for his driver or rider is part of his 
training. Nevertheless, it is, as a rule, nec- 
essary to be content with partial studies, 
and a prior acquaintance with the general 
anatomy of the animal is indispensable. 
Plaster anatomical models are cheap, and 






can be procured from any dealer in artists’ 
materials ; and, in addition to one of these, 
two or three plaster casts of horses and re- 





PEN DRAWING BY ADRIEN MARIE, 


ductions of equestrian statues should be pro- 
cured, and should be studied from every 
point of view. When in this way the stu- 
dent has got a good general notion of the 
animal, he may proceed to correct and en- 
large it by the study of nature. 

As before, he should aim to combine or 
alternate outline sketches in pencil or crayon 
for form or movement with charcoal sketches 
for mass and effect; and in the latter he 
should always give at least the general tone 
of the background. The quickest and sim- 
plest way of doing this is by working on 
tinted paper, using charcoal for the darks 
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and Chinese white or chalk for the 
lights. But the sketcher should fix 
his charcoal before applying 

the lights; otherwise the -~y_y'L_, 
spray may wash the latter -~A@& 
off and quite spoil the 4} 
drawing. 

The range of colors of al- 
most all our domestic animals 
are very nearly the same, run- 
ning from black to white through 
gray, or brown, roan, yellow, and 
cream. In all there are exposed 
parts about the corners of the eyes 
and the mouth which require the 
addition of vermilion and carmine to 
the palette. And in all cases it is 
necessary to be prepared for the effect 
of bluish reflections from the sky and of 
greenish or other from their surroundings, 
besides which the background should, when- 
ever possible, be painted in. For these 
reasons it will not be well to try to dispense 
with any of the colors recommended in our 
last article. The illustrations to our article 
on ‘‘ The Making of War _ Pictures,”’ on 
this and the opposite page, include sev- 
eral good sketches of horses in action, 
which will repay close study. 


t 


Tue illuminators of the Middle Ages were 
masters of the art of. painting on vellum, 
which was to them what papyrus was to the 
Egyptians. The Greek painters stained 
their vellum with rose or violet, or coated it 
with gold and silver. Brilliancy of tone of 
color admirably accords with it. The vel- 
lum is to be first coated with gold size, and 
then doubly gilded. The sketching is done 
lightly on the gold background with a lead- 
pencil. It is absolutely necessary that the 
work should be done with the best powder 
colors, using Cadmium for yellow, Ultra- 
marine for blue, Carmine, pure Scarlet and 
Vermilion for red, Mineral Green and 
Chromes for green, Ivory Black and Chinese 
White. Water color Rose may be used to 
make the tints run more easily, 
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GLASS MOSAIC. 


SOSAIC is one of the most an- 
cient of the decorative arts, 
dating in some countries from 
the stone age, and appearing 
well developed in the elabo- 
rate jewelry of the Egyptians 
at a very early period. The 
latter, however, do not appear to have ever 
used it in architectural decorations ; but the 
Chaldeans, from whom, as is now known, they 
derived an important share of their civiliza- 
tion, made use of a mosaic composed of terra- 
cotta cones, enamelled at the larger end, and 
inserted in the bricks which lined their outer 
walls while these were soft and yielding. A 
similar use of agates and other highly colored 
stones has been noted among the Indian 
ruins of Mexico and Central America, which 
leaves no doubt that this was the earliest 
form of the art. Its greatest achievements 
were, however, in the splendid Roman floor 





mosaics, and the yet more gorgeous wall © 


decorations of Byzantine churches and pal- 
aces. These wereat first of various marbles 
and other stones, roughly chipped to the 
required shape, set in dark cement, and then 
laboriously ground down to a polished sur- 
face. But in Hadrian’s reign glass had al- 
ready been introduced along with the marble 
mosaic. In the house known as the “‘ House of 
the Faun,” at Pompeii, there is a floor mosaic 
of this character, composed of small pieces 
of colored glass set in with squares of agates 
and rare marbles. In the oldest Christian 
churches glass mosaic appears as a wall 
decoration. Conventional forms of vines and 
peacocks and others already known to Ro- 
man art were adopted as Christian emblems, 
and appear along with representations of 
saintly personages on backgrounds of gold, 
or blue, or white. It is not known when the 
art of gilding upon glass was introduced, In 
gold mosaic the gilding is at the back, and 
reflects the light through the glass, as in en- 
amels upon metal. Some of the early gold 
mosaic is still among the richest in effect 
that has ever been produced. With the rise 
of painted glass, and the consequent restric- 
tion of the wall spaces, decoration in msaic 





DESIGN OF A PANEL. BY E. P. SPERRY. 
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declined. It did not immediately reappear 
at the end of the great glass-staining period, 
for fresco then took its place. But the re- 
pairs on St. Mark’s at Venice and a few other 


churches sufficed to keep the artalive ; and 
since the revival of the Venetian glass indus- 
try in the early part of this century glass 
mosaic has, we are glad to say, regained 
a good share of its former vogue. 
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A WORKER IN MOSAIC IN THE SHOPS OF 
TIFFANY GLASS AN) DECORATING CO. 


THE 


We in America are indebted to the Tiffany 
Glass and Decorating Company for the in- 
troduction of the art here. Mr. Louis C. 
Tiffany employed glass mosaic in 1879, in his 
decoration of the main staircase and halls of 
the Union League Club building, in New 
York ; and since then his firm have com- 
pleted many notable works, such as the 
magnificent entrance hall of the Chicago 
Public Library, the frieze of the Alexander 
Commencement Hall of Princeton College, 
the wainscot of the Grand Rotunda of the 
Manhattan Hotel, New York, the historical 
frieze of the Marquette Building, Chicago, 
the wainscot of the Field Memorial Room in 
the Art Institute of Chicago, and the re- 
markable mosaic picture of the “ Last Sup- 
per” inthe First Independent Christ Church 
of Baltimore, Md., of which we illustrate the 
complete design and reproduce one of the 
heads of the apostles on a scale large enough 
to show the effect of the material. The 
other examples which we give are a decora- 
tive panel and a figure of King David from 
a frieze in glass mosaic. Our fourth illus- 
tration shows a mosaic-cutter at work. 

The practice of the art requires a good eye 
for color, taste, and infinite patience. It is 
one of the few branches of organized art in- 
dustry in which women are largely and suc- 
cessfully employed. The materials used by 
the Tiffany Company are colored and irides- 
cent glass; the latter, serving for spaces or 
spots of a metallic or pearly lustre, gives life 
and variety to the whole design. The glass 
is cut and shaped with diamond and pliers, 


as for a window, butin very small pieces— . 


usually no more than a quarter of an inch 
square. The head of Christ in the panel of 
the “Last Supper,” together with the halo, 
contains more than one thousand pieces. The 
worker has before her the colored design of 
the artist, and alsoa full-sized working draw- 
ing on paper, on which she applies the colored 
tesserze one by one, as she cuts and shapes 
them, by means of anadhesive. The work 
when finished is transferred to another back- 
ing, and is re-transferred to the cement in 
which it is finally set. When completely 
hardened it is rubbed down to an even sur- 


face, retaining, however, much of the quality 
of color, which comes from the light being 
reflected at various angles by the separate 
tessere. It may take a worker three months 
to finish a single life-sized figure. 

Mosaic has several advantages over other 
modes of wall decoration. It is unalterable. 
Mosaics of the third and fourth centuries are 
still in existence, and as brilliant as when 
first made, though all the time exposed to 
theair, while of other colored decorations of 
the ancients very little remains except what 
has been preserved to us by the fate that 
overtook Herculaneum and Pompeii. “ It is 
non-absorbent, fireproof, and practically in- 
destructible except by direst violence ; more- 
over, it is limitless’in color, . and com- 
paratively inexpensive in view of its.dura- 
bility.” It may be combined with white or 
colored marble, onyx, and so forth with ex- 
cellent effect, and is suitable for exterior as 
well as interior decoration. Indeed, for the 
former use no other means of applying color 
can compare with it. 


OPEN-AIR PAINTING. 


1. 

WHEN the student takes his traps and for 
"the first time goes out-of-doors to paint, he is 
completely bewildered. It never entered his 
mind before finding himself in the open air, 
with all the riches of nature spread out be- 
fore him, that there was going to be any 
difficulty in selectingasubject. Inthestudio 
he has been accustomed to arrange his model 
with draperies, lights, and all the rest to suit 
his taste, and doubtless before going out from 
the studio he has determined just what he is 
going to paint. Why, then, is it that the 
student so frequently spends an hour or 
more wandering about in search of a sub- 
ject, and when at last the selection has been 
made, why that dissatisfied air? The reason 
is he has not found what he had planned to 
paint; nature has not supplied him with what 
to his mind is necessary to the make-up of a 
picture, and so in despair he paints what 
seems to him the next best thing. 

The student generally passes without a 
glance or pronounces too uninteresting for 
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a study what would make for an artist a 
most successful picture; and all because, in- 
stead of looking for something new in nature, 
he is constantly on the lookout for some- 
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thing corresponding toimpressions left upon ground adds to the charm of a sketch, be- on in the highest possible key, retaining the 
his mind by pictures previously seen. Heis sides teaching a student to work carefully. color. The student will see that this state- 


like the author who, in- 
stead of endeavoring to 
give expression to the 
results of his own inde- 
pendent thought, sim- 
ply follows in the wake 
of others who have gone 
before. 

Let the student once 
realize that while one 
subject may be more 
pleasing than another, 
the real charm of a land- 
scape is in the appreci- 
ative, truthful, and hon- 
est . reproduction of 
nature, and there will 
be but little worry 
about selection of a 
subject. 

* In choosing a subject 
there are some things to 
be avoided. One should 
never attempt to paint 
with the sun directly in 
. front of him, as it would 
be impossible to reach 
the light and color. To 
understand this fully, it 
will only be necessary 
to go out late some after- 
noon and, standing with 
the face toward the sun, 
look at the landscape. 
The grass, where the 
sun shines through it, 
will be found more bril- 
liant than it can possibly 
be painted, while some 
tree-trunk or other dark 
object in the foreground 
will be lower in key than 
it can be painted and 
keepitscolor. Sunsets, 
also, should be avoided 
by the student, it being 
impossible to approach 
the brilliancy of the sky 
or the contrasting depth 
of shadow on the land- 
scape. It is well, too, 
for beginners to keep 
clear of twilight effects, 
as the constantly dimin- 
ishing light causes the 
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ment is reasonable as 
soon as he attempts to 
paint a sky, for, do his 
best to keep it high in 
key, he will still feel 
that his sky is only 
paint, and will always 
be unsatisfactory when 
compared with nature; 
nevertheless, let him ap- 
proach as near as pos- 
sible to her. Todo this, 
painting must be carried 
on in a high key. 

Some students appear 
to think that the art of 
painting isagift. They 
paint day after day and 
year after year without 
having in their own 
minds a single reason 
for what they put on 
their canvases. They 
paint what they think 
they see, and are often 
lamentably deceived, for 
until the eye has been 
trained it really does not 
see things as they are. 

Landscape (like all 
painting) is reasonable 
and founded on scien- 
tific principles, and he 
who studies with this 
idea will soonest train 
the eye to see and in the 
end be most successful. 
The principles referred 
to will be best learned 
bya careful study of na- 
ture, remembering that 
for every effect there is 
a cause, and that nature 
never contradicts her- 
self. 

All the light on the 
landscape comes more 
or less directly from 
the sun; consequently, 
the student must work 
with constant refer- 
ence to the position of 
the sun, and see that 
he keeps the different 
planes in correct rela- 


values to change rapidly, and also deceives The palette is limited, it being impossible tion to one another, being careful that the 
to paint either the lightest ordarkest weseein sunlight on the canvas (as in nature) all 

There is much to be gained from the study nature, and it is well to remember this when comes from the same direction; then, too, it 
of foregrounds, which should be carried out, looking for a subject, and so not undertake must be remembered that the upper planes 
and not left unfinished, as they so frequently to paint what is so far beyond the range of of the landscape reflect the sky. These 
are by the student. A bit of well-studied the palette as to be positively disheartening. rules should be strictly adhered to. 


the student regarding color. 


foliage or some other 











interesting fore- Work done out-of-doors should be carried 
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MR. J. W. FOSDICK. 


HE man who has 
done more than 
any other toward 
the development of 
the art of pyrog- 
raphy in America 
is J. William Fos- 
dick ; and brought 
up to such perfec- 
tion as it is in his 
work, it may now 
be classed with the 
highest of the dec- 

orative arts, and himself be placed in the 

foremost rank. Mr. Fosdick was first im- 

pressed with the work when his father 

brought home one day a piece of poker 
work done by Hughes, the English sculp- 
tor, then residing in Boston. The _ sub- 
ject was a highly realistic one. Thus 
inspired, the lad, with the aid of a hair- 
pin stuck into a handle and the kitchen 
fire, etched his first design—a horse’s head 

—on a cover of a starch box. So successful 

did this prove that he made several others, 

which found their way into the stores and 

sold readily. As he grew older he took up 
the study of art seriously, and attended the 
classes at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 

School. During this time he gave up pyrog- 

raphy entirely, considering it hardly worthy 

of his attention. After leaving the schoo! 
he went to Paris, where he studied for five 
years under Boulanger and Lefebvre. In 
his journeys through the museums he was 
much impressed with the beauty of the old 
tapestries, leather work, metal, and so forth, 
and pondering deeply on the subject, he once 
more decided to take up pyrography, or, as he 
calls it, fire etching, in a decorative and not, 





as formerly, in a realistic manner. During 
the summer of 1884 he returned to America, 


and collaborating with the well-known archi-° 


tects M’Kim, Meade & White, produced 
the entire wall decoration foraroom. Since 
then he has given his whole time to fire etch- 
ing, and has produced a number of beauti 
ful panels and so forth. Our readers will 
get some idea of the richness of these from 
the illustrations we show on this and the fol- 
lowing page. The ‘' Glorification of Joan 
of Arc’’ is considered Mr. Fosdick’s best 
piece. It was shown at the Architectural 
League’s last exhibition, and is now at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. The panel 
shown at the bottom of this page is one of a 
set of three just completed for Mr. George 
Gould’s library at his house at Lakewood, 
N.J. The room itself is finished in a green- 
ish brown ebony. The largest of the panels 
stands over the mantelpiece. The subjects 
selected are three queens of the Shakespear- 
ian era. Let into the walls above the book- 
cases are more panels, which bear cartouches 
or other carved ornament, enclosing the 
book-plates of Shakespeare, Washington, 
Tennyson, and others. More of his pieces 
adorn the library of Mr. William F. Have 
meyer’shome. His ‘‘ Louis the Fourteenth”’ 
was purchased by the Pennsylvania Fine 
Arts Society, ‘* Queen Elizabeth’’ by the St. 
Louis Museum, and his “ Field of the Cloth- 
of-Gold,’’ which won him the grand medal 
at the Atlanta Exposition, is in a house at 
Stockbridge, Mass. 

In his numerous lectures on fire etching 
Mr. Fosdick illustrates his remarks with the 
hot etching-point, showing his hearers nu- 
merous examples of the work from the crude 
creations of the Fiji Islanders to that done 
at the present day. He says that in fire 
etching a medium has been found in which 
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WILLIAM FOSDICK, 


PANEL. BY J. 


there is dignity, and in which a richness of 
tone may be got that is unsurpassed. But, 
like all.other arts, it may become venal and 
cheap when misapplied or used too lavishly 
as a means of decoration. He warns the 
student not to attempt the work till he has 
become proficient in drawing. He points 
out that much good can be got from the 
study of accentuated lines, as exemplified in 
the wood-cuts of Diirer and from the best 
pen drawings of to-day. He also warns 
them against any attempt at realism. 

The choice of woods plays a most impor- 
tant part in this work. _ They should be as 
nearly white as possible. Mr. Fosdick likes 
the Lombardy poplar the best, though the 
ordinary white wood with its greenish-yel- 
low tinge will fill all requirements. | In mak- 
ing elaborate. decorations, one is naturally 
anxious to know whether they will remain 
permanent or if.the atmosphere will affect 
them. When highly polished the wood be- 
comés carbonated and will last for ages. 

Mr. Fosdick is‘a member of the National 
Society of Mural Painters, and being an in- 
defatigable worker, is a constant exhibitor 
at the Architectural League and other ex- 
hibitions. Mrs. OLIVER BELL BUNCE. 


WHEN the student is painting in oil colors 
he should bear in mind that white always 
needs modification with some other color. 
If it is cold, a little Ivory Black may be add- 
ed ; if warm, then add a little Burnt Siena ; 
if brilliant, a little Indian Yellow or Yellow 
Ochre will be necessary. Most whites, in 
warm evening light, may be best represented 
by brilliant yellow modified as above, silver 
white being kept for the very purest only. 
In distant clouds, a little Vert Emeraude and 
Rose Lake added to the white for the lights 
will be found to give an excellent result. 
Some artists use Naples Yellow for white. 
Pure white is seldom if ever needed. 





LEARN to see, the doing is comparatively 
easy. Look long and earnestly before put- 
ting a touch to your canvas, and when the 
touch is made, let it be the truest in form 
and color that it is in your power to give. 
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NOTES ON PORTRAIT PAINTING. 


Tue demand for and the production of por- 
traits are evidently increasing. Portrait ex- 
hibitions given in London, New York, and 
other cities proved more than usually at- 
tractive to the art-loving as well as to the 
general public, and seem to have caused, to 
a certain extent, a revival of interest in this 
phase of art. 

Art schools and classes are giving special 
attention to portrait painting for the benefit 
of those wishing to make it a profession ; 
and it has consequently occurred to me that 
a few suggestions on the subject might be of 
value to the readers of The Art Amateur. 

There is considerable talk at present of 
the English portraitists of the eighteenth 
century, and there is much, indeed, in their 
work that is worthy of emulation. They 
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imported artists to paint its men and women, 
with the result that to-day few other coun- 
tries possess such treasures of portraiture. 

Holbein, Rubens, Van Dyke, Lely, and 
Kneller were the forerunners there of the 
native masters of portrait art. Some one 
has said that “ Holbein’s incomparable por- 
traits of Henry VIII. and his courtiers even 
now, when we look at them, carry us back to 
the days of Wolsey and Cranmer, More 
and Erasmus, and give us a more vivid idea 
of the men who surrounded the second 
Tudor than we gain even from the portrayals 
of Froude.” So much for the purely his- 
torical value of this art. 

The English masters have entered, per- 
haps, more intimately into the family life of 
their sitters. They have not hesitated to 
reproduce familiar attitudes at familiar mo- 
ments—Lady Cockburn in most maternal 


“THE GLORIFICATION OF JOAN OF ARC.” BY J. WILLIAM 


had certainly charm and many excellent 
qualities of style as painters; but portrait 
art to-day demands, perhaps, more individu- 
alization and greater emphasis of character 
than it did in the time of Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, and Romney. 

These two qualities, style in painting and 
a strong interpretation of the character of 
the sitter, should be the aim.of those who 
would paint portraits, for these are the 
qualities that have always distinguished the 
best portraiture of the past. The canvas 
that marks the faithful portrayal of an in- 
dividual outlasts in interest the age in which 
it is painted; and the work possesses an 
ethical as well as an artistic value. Good 
portraits are “human documents” of the 
times. The student should bear in mind 
the dignity and value of this art, for to do 
so will be an incentive to work seriously. 

England has long appreciated the impor- 
tance of the portrait painter, and before the 
nation had any art of its own to speak of, it 


surroundings, the Duchess of Devonshire 
frolicking with her infant daughter, romping 
or sedate childhood, are themes characteris- 
tic of Gainsborough’s and Reynolds’ art. 

They would suggest the immemorial oaks 
of entailed estates or the stately architec- 
ture of hereditary halls as fitting environ- 
ments to the living figures which belonged 
there. This fine conception of placing their 
subjects in natural circumstance most hap- 
pily accentuated the work asa portrait in its 
best sense ; for it is the purpose of a por- 
trait to portray, and these resources. which 
they drew upon only served to make more 
vivid such portrayal. The variety and sug- 
gestiveness which Sir Joshua by this means 
gave to his canvases had doubtless much to 
do with his popularity as a painter. His 
love for color found here an opportunity to 
indulge itself, and the picturesqueness thus 
gained, while in no way detracting from the 
likeness, has contributed an added charm to 
these works of his. 





There seems to be a tendency now to re- 
vive somewhat this earlier idea of portrait- 
ure, and modern painters are beginning to 
surround their sitters with the accessories 
incident to modern life. This cannot be 
successfully done, however, unless the stu- 
dent has had much previous practice in 
painting still-life objects ; for if he confines 
himself to the study of face and figure only, 
he will find himself handicapped when the 
problem of a portrait is given him to solve. 
It will be well, therefore, to bear this in 
mind when pursuing your studies with this 
profession in view. 

It was the fashion at one time of the Eng- 
lish painters to portray certain of their love- 
ly sitters in the guise of some mythological 
character of which they appeared to them 
the type. Hebes, Penelopes, and tragic or 
lighter muses were depicted in the fair forms 





FOSDICK. . 


of actresses or society queens. This prac- 
tice could not buf stimulate a freedom of 
touch and play of fancy eminently painter- 
like ; and I do not know that to-day we 
would not gain in many ways if the modern 
Dianas and Hebes would permit a like lib- 
erty to the painter when he finds the type 
sufficiently pronounced to be thus perpetu- 
ated. 

I have purposely, in this short space, em- 
phasized the desirability of giving a more or 
less imaginative interest to portraiture, for 
it is, perhaps, the province of the artist to 
find in a subject a note of distinction and 
beauty which may be very close to the char- 
acter of the person portrayed, and which 
will lift the picture out of the commonplace- 
ness of a mere statement of form and color. 

FRANK FOWLER. 





To preserve the back of a canvas, at least 
when not very large, the simplest means is 
to give it two coats of water-color fixative. 
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THE HOUSE. 


A MOORKISH HALL AND ATTIC STUDIO. 


aa HE hall of which we give 
an illustration is that of 
a country house, but if 
the doorway to the 1ight 
were suppressed, _ the 
drawing would suggest 
an excellent way of treat- 
ing one of the most per- 
plexing problems pre- 
sented by our ordinary 
city house. Nowhere else is our customary 
false economy more clearly exemplified than 
in the narrowness of our city lots ; yet the 
style of building which has been invented to 
meet city requirements is too often copied in 
the country, where space should be no object. 
This hall shows one way, and perhaps the 
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A MOORISH HALL. 


best, of treating those cramped quarters. 
Remove the wall between the reception- 
room and the narrow passage usually called 
the ‘‘ hall,’’ and throw the two into a single 
good-sized room. If there is a passage be- 
tween the house and the next, open a large 
window upon it. You will thus gain an air 
of spaciousness and comfort which it is im- 
possible to come at by any other means with 
our usual mean and narrow ground-plan. 
The drawing shows one out of several ways 
of decorating such an enlarged hall. An 
Eastern effect is aimed at partly because it 
is easy to secure. Rugs make a great part 
of the decoration. They serve as portiéres 
and as panels and cushions for the window 
recess. The Moorish arches which partly 
screen off the staircase and the drawing- 
room may be cheaply framed of timber and 
covered with Lincrusta Walton. The lat- 


tice-work of the window may also be had 
made to order in any large city ; and Moor- 





ish patterns for tiles for the chimney-mantel 
are as cheap as any other. The narrow 
frieze and the ornamentation of the ceiling 
had best be applied with stencils. 

Although it is not necessary to keep to 
any scheme of color for such a room, it will 
be found most practicable to choose a warm, 
general tone. The walls may be a dull 
Turkey red, the woodwork a dark brown, 
relieved with a very little dull gilding. 
Brown, red, and indigo should predominate 
inthe rugs. Insuch a room the cobalt blue 
of the tiles and the green of the palms will! 
have an effect greatly enhanced by contrast. 
The hanging lamps of brass should be an- 
cient, if possible, or if modern imitations, 
should be dulled with acid. The glass used 
in them should be deep and strong in color— 
deep cobalt blue and ruby red are the best. 
A screen might, if one desired, be arranged 
to cut off the view up the stairs. 

What to do with a large attic is often a 


serious question ; but if there be an artist 
in the house it is quickly answered, espe- 
cially if it provides a north light. In that 
which we illustrate, the front half of the 
room from the dormer is lit by a skylight in 
the sloping roof. The easel is placed in the 
top light thus obtained, and close by it is 
an old armoire, which holds the painter’s 
colors, brushes, smutch-rags, and other 
things which it is not desirable to have in 
view when he is not at work. As in the 
hall, rugs make the greater part of the dec- 
oration ; and usually they insure a warm 
tone, which is not at present fashionable. 
But we do not know why a painter should 
follow the fashions. If he feels strongly 
disposed to do so, it is quite possible to ob- 
tain rugs that will be mainly blue and white, 
and to tint the walls blue. These in the 
north light will make the room look as cool 
as an iceberg, and will make it almost im- 
possible to paint in any other than the key 


of blue. But we hope that our readers will 
not follow this hint unless they are sure 
that it suits them personally. 

HOW TO PAINT ON TAPESTRY 


CANVAS. 





WATER-COLORS. 

THE new water-colors seem to have solved 
the problem of a water-color strong enough 
to ‘* bite’’ the canvas used in tapestry paint- 
ing, and yet capable of the most delicate 
gradation of tint. They can be used as 
gouaclee colors or in transparent washes 
They are most effective on a fine, close weave 
of canvas of linen, silk, or wool. On cotton 
canvas or on burlaps the paint should be 
mixed with well-sized white to prevent it 
from sinking into the material. 

These colors are more effective in light 
tones of color than in designs requiring 
masses of dark, strong color. A skilful bal- 
ancing of tones with fine regard to values 





FROM THE DRAWING BY W. P. BRIGDEN. 


will, however, serve to give powerful effects, 
all the more charming for the delicacy of the 
medium. The list of colors is as follows : 
1, Raw Siena ; 2, Yellow Ochre ; 3, Naples 
Yellow ; 4, Yellow Lake ; 5, Roman Ochre ; 


6, Imperial Madder; 7, Scarlet Lake; 
8, Crimson Lake; 9, Imperial Red; 10, 
Terre Verte; 11, Burnt Siena; 12, Raw 
Umber; 13, Vandyke Brown; 14, Light 


Red ; 15, Cobalt Blue ; 16, Prussian Blue ; 
17, Ivory Black ; 18, Blue Black. 

Paris White, Drop Chalk, or Chinese 
White are used to mix with the colors to 
give them a body. Paris White is a dense, 
fine white, which gives a very soft, smooth 
look to the paint when dry. It can be found 
at paint-stores, and costs only a few cents a 
pound. Drop chalk is not as effective as 
Paris white, but has the merit of being 
found at every drug-store. Chinese white 
comes as a paste in bottles, and is found at 
any dealers in artists’ materials. It is a 




















very delicate medium, and is only suited to 
small panels on fine, smooth canvas. 

The medium for mixing the colors is wa- 
ter. Soft rain-water or distilled water is, of 
course, the best. Gum arabic is sometimes 
dissolved in the water, and a drop of glycer- 
ine added where a paste is made with white. 
The mahlstick should be used as seldom as 
possible in tapestry painting. The brushes 
are the ordinary sable and bristle brushes, 
Choose a brush with short, thick hairs which 
do not spread. A flat brush is generally 
better than a round one. Pads of eotton 
batting or soft silk, linen, or even cotton 
rags will be found very useful, while sponges 
will often produce effects impossible with 
any other tool. The strainer should be of 
wood so well seasoned that it will resist the 
repeated wettings without warping, and can 
be put together as are ordinary strainers, 
except that when bevelled the cut should be 
much deeper. The methods of painting are 
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paste will settle to the bottom of the cup, 
and the water, left clear at the top, can be 
poured off before using. 

The canvas should be stretched before be- 
ginning to paint. Cut the panel one inch 
larger than the strainer on each side to allow 
for tacking. If the panel is to be removed 
from the strainer when finished, it can be 
tacked to the flat side of the strainer at the 
inner opening. If, however, it is to remain, 
the canvas must be tacked over the outer 
edges and the strainer have a very deep 
bevel to prevent the canvas sagging against 
the edges while wet, as this will leave ugly 
marks when the paint is dry. Begin by 
tacking the canvas at the top of the strainer 
and down one side with short, stout tacks. 
Strain it over the bottom and other side of 
the strainer, putting the tacks about one 
half inch apart. Keep the weave of the can- 
vas straight, or else the lines of the drawing 
will be askew when taken from the strainer. 
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This is done by piercing the outline on 
the paper with a large needle. Fasten it on 
to the panel, and go over these outlines with 
a wad of cotton dipped into powdered char- 
coal. On removing the paper, a duplicate 
of the outline in dotted lines will be found 
on the canvas. These must now be all 
drawn in on the canvas with a crayon pen- 
cil. If the canvas is too soft and liable to 
absorb an undue amount of paint, size it at 
the back with repeated coats of very thin 
sizing, waiting for each coat to dry before 
repeating. E. Day McPuerson. 


WE do not often find it possible to bestow 
any praise on the catalogue of a collection of 
any sort, public or private. It is seldom 
that the cataloguer has any special acquaint- 
ance with the objects described by him, and 
still less often can he write even a few sen- 
tences without abusing the English language. 
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AN ATTIC STUDIO, FROM THE DRAWING BY W. P. BRIGDEN, 


similar to those in ordinary water-colors on 
paper, except that greater care must be 
taken to sctub the colors well into the can- 
vas. This can be done by using stiff bristle 
brushes, or, better still, the pad of cotton. 
To make this, take a large square of cotton 
batting, fold it into a smaller square, bunch 
this up into a smooth, round ball with the 
twisted corners asa hold for the grasp. Use 
as large a ball as is convenient. 

Chinese white can be used directly from 
the bottle, but Paris white or drop chalk 
must be prepared in sufficient quantity to 
last throughout each painting. 

As a preliminary prepare a sizing by dis- 
solving gum arabic in warm water to a satu- 
rated solution, adding a drop or two of 
glycerine and of alcohol to each ounce of 
water. Grind the Paris white to a powder 
with the palette-knife. Dissolve this to a 
thick paste with a solution of the sizing and 
water in equal parts. Cover with water 
until ready to mix with the colors, as it will 
otherwise soon set into a hard lump. The 


Have some arrangement by which the panel 
can be tilted to different angles while paint- 
ing to prevent the paint from falling or drip- 
ping on to the canvas. A screw-eye at the 
top of the strainer, with a rope running 
through it, and another screw-eye on the ceil- 
ing or studio side wall is often available. 
The washes: of color can be mixed in small 
cups or dishes. The mass of each color can 
be put upon a palette of varnished wood, 
china, or glass. A very good way is to use 
the metal cups which cover the jars holding 
each color for this mass of color, and mixing 
from them on the palette the various tints 
which, aside from the washes, will be in 
use. On no account, however, must any 
but a clean brush be dipped into the jar 
itself. The artist material dealers now sell 
enlargements in outline of any design, and 
this provides an absolutely correct drawing 
from which to work. These outlines can be 
drawn directly upon the canvas or upon 
paper, from which they are transferred to 
the canvas. enee ane 





The “Catalogue of the Samuel P. Avery 
Gift” of etchings and lithographs presented 
to the Cooper Union Museum is a delightful 
exception. It is full, accurate, well arranged, 
and well written. The name of each artist 
represented in the collection is printed in 
Roman characters, and is followed by a 
short biographical sketch, with, in numerous 
instances, quotations from appreciations by 
well-known critics. Then comes in italics 
the title of the etching, with references to 
other catalogues and notes. Among the 
etchers represented are Mary Cassatt, C. S. 
van s’Gravesande, Sir F. S. Haden, Jules 
Jacquemart (nine of whose set of twelve 
etchings illustrating “ Pictures in the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York,” are in the 
collection), and Adolphe P. Martial. The 
celebrated “ Letter on the Elements of Etch- 
ing” by the latter is translated for the first 
time into English, and appears under his 
name. It will make the catalogue prized 
by many an amateur. The author of this 
catalogue is Mr. Fitzroy Carrington. 
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ART IN THE SCHOOLS. 


WHEN we remember 
that about one half of 
the waking life of chil- 
dren is spent within the 
four walls of a school, 
and that in many, if not 
most cases, they are 
surrounded by ugliness 
when out of it, it seems 
strange that so little has 
been done toward the 
decoration of our 
schools. Individual 
teachers have, indeed, 
accomplished much, 
here and there. But it 
must be admitted that 
the teacher, under our 


system, is most often 
overworked, and_ that 
she can ill spare any 


share of her small salary, 
The Public Education 
Association of New York 
has done good service 
in calling general atten- 
tion to the matter, and 
has shown that at a 
slight expense every 
school committee might 
at least provide a. few 
good casts and _ photo- 
graphs of the greatest 
works of painting and 
architecture. But some- 
thing more ought to be 
done. The upper walls 
of every class-room 
should be _ decorated 
with a frieze, the subject 
of which might be of 
educational value. Lo- 
cal and State and nation- 


al history “might be 
drawn upon. There is 
never true _ patriotism 


where there is not some 
local pride, for patriot- 
ism, like charity, be- 
gins at home. In like 
manner, the local fauna 
and flora might be de- 
picted on the walls; 
and these representa- 
tions might lead up to 
more typical forms. 
The greatest scenes of 
human history might 
also be introduced in 
the shape of copies of 
the most noted monu- 
ments of the past. But 
beauty should not be 


sacrificed to utility ; these ought to be 
no mere scientific or historical illustrations, 
but the works of good artists. What we 
lack most in this country is not knowledge, 
but affection ; and beauty gives the greatest 
stimulus to the affections. If we surround 
the children in our schools with beautiful 
objects, they will grow to love their school, 
their city, and their country; and when 
they grow up, their pleasures will be more 
refined, more liberal, and very much less 
harmful to themselves and others. 


LANDSCAPES IN MINERAL COLORS. 


Ir is a noticeable fact, and one to be re- 
gretted, that so little attention is paid to 
landscape work by our painters in mineral 
colors. If the fine color feeling often dis- 
played in the soft background to flower 
groups were applied to simple studies from 
nature, some might add to their laurels, and 
ceramic exhibitions have an added interest. 
In some of these color fancies one can see 
the tender greens of early spring, the glowing 
sunsets and wealth and warmth of summer, 
the brilliant contrasts of October, and the 
tender browns and grays of late November. 
It only needs to apply them to definite forms. 

Models we have on every hand, the sky is 
always above us—even dwellers in the cities 
have that. If one is fortunate enough to be 
near a body of water, large or small, there 
is a new story to tell every day. If on the 
moorlands, the colors are forever changing 
with every passing breeze or shadow ; and 
what a study in color it is from early spring 
to the first snowfall! If we live in the 
mountains, there are all the wonderful at- 
mospheric effects, and even the most prosaic 
farming country will have sun and shadow, 
groups of cattle in the field, and ducks ina 
pool by the watering-trough, that will, when 
reduced to miniature, have a romantic inter- 
est we sometimes miss in the original. It 
takes so little, the space we work in is lim- 
ited, andasingle point of interest is enough. 

A good plan is to have half a dozen tiles 
or large plates on which to make quick 
memoranda, to be copied afterward more 
carefully. Have some good, large brushes 
and a little bottle of linseed oil ; with it the 
colors work with the same freedom as ordi- 
nary oil colors and keep moist indefinitely. 
Cloud effects, for instance, may be dashed 
in with great rapidity, and we shall soon 
learn that there are no flat tints in nature, 
but all the riotous play of color that the 
most lively imagination can invent. We 
shall learn to think less of our limitations 
and more of the possibilities hidden in those 
little tubes. Color will be made to repre- 
sent some fact, rather than using that fact as 
an excuse to give some certain effects of 
color, and as a result we may have more 
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work that will have a real human interest 
and less that is purely decorative. 

The success of a landscape is largely a 
matter of brush handling. If the manipu- 
lation is dry and sharp, there can be no at- 
mosphere; and even though the work is to 
be viewed at short range, and must have a 
certain amount of finish, there is no neces- 
sity for sharp details. Then, the novice is 
too often tempted to smooth things down, 
to work out all the broken tints given by 
the brush. It is almost to be regretted that 
pads and stippling brushes were ever in- 
vented. They certainly have no place ina 
landscape, and only to a limited extent else- 
where, except for tinting, which is a purely 
mechanical process. 

The sky, though it be cloudless, is not 
altogether blue. Take one of the tiles that 
I have mentioned, give it a nice, even coat 
of what seems 
to be the right 
color, wipe out 
some clouds, 
and model them 
up. Then give 
another tile a 
coat of pearl 
gray, and with 
a good sized flat 
brush break the 
blue into it in 
short, quick 
strokes, dhoues 
ing the direction 
constantly. Get 
whatever 
strength is de- 
sired, but by no 
means a smooth 
tint. Sometimes 
a little carnation 
yellow or violet- 
of-iron can be 
used. sreak 
softly into the 
clouds, and 
model them up 
with the same 
handling. Take 
out lights, and 
work in a little 
red or yellow, 
as the case may 
be. Now com- 
pare the two; 
one will be 
sunny, vibrating 
color, the other 
cold and hard. 
For a sunset run 
the pearl gray 
down into ivory 
yellow, then 
work in the blue 
and carnation, 
and get all sorts 
of lovely grada- 
tion and sugges- 
tions of clouds. 
To do this successfully the color must be 
kept in good working condition as long as 
necessary. For practice only, using a little 
linseed oil will do; but when the work is to 
be fired, grind with the pearl gray a drop or 
two of oil of almonds or poppy oil, and use 
with it a little balsam. The oil will keep the 
color from drying a length of time, according 
to the amount used, without reducing its 
strength, as will an excess of lavender. If 
the work is thoroughly dried out over heat 
before firing (and it takes longer than usual), 
no ill effects will result as from too much 
fat oil. 

In like manner, a piece of meadowland 
may present an unbroken stretch of grass, 
but it is not all green by any means. The 
color plate by Bruce Crane, given with this 
issue, is a capital illustration of this, and 
the subtle gradation of color and strength. 
The line of the water helps the perspective 





greatly, but cut that off, take the left-hand 
half of the picture only, and look at it 
from a suitable distance, the meadow is still 
flatand recedes. Now see what causes this, 
and what a mass of broken tints it is. Try 
again the pearl gray, and break into it first 
the gray greens, then the stronger tones, and 
note how all are repeated in the foreground 
very much stronger. It is the same thing 
with the water. There is a distinct grada- 
tion of tone in that short distance, and there 
is not a square inch of flat color. Then 
take the whole tone of the picture. It is 
about as green as we ever see the vivid 
greens of early spring, and yet so broken 
with gray and warm shadows that it is all 
sunshine. 

Excepting the reeds on the river-bank, 
there are no lines to indicate grass, but we 
know the field is a mass of vegetation, sway- 
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ing with every passing breeze, and so it is 
possible to show this without sharp detail. 
Trees at a short distance are only masses of 
light and shade, but by their form and char- 
acter are the species known. Take the 
group on the extreme right of the picture, 
and see how much is expressed in the most 
simple manner, how a few touches of the 
sky tint put atmosphere into them, how 
indefinite are the outlines. The structure 
is clearly given, and the shadow below is full 
of life. Ail is expressed with a few vague 
touches of the brush, but this comes of a 
perfect knowledge of the subject, of know- 
ing exactly what is to be represented ; there 
is no feeling about for results. Try this, and 
apply the same treatment to a simple study 
from nature. Remember the yellow or scar- 
let of a maple after the first frost is not 
truthfully rendered by a mass of either col- 
or; very little would be in evidence. Nor 





would the leaden skies and sodden fields of 
early winter be given by a breadth of cold 
grays. Cool, broken grays in the first case 
and warm undertints in the latter will keep 
the balance true. A smooth stretch of sand 
on the shore or river-bank is not a flat, yel- 
low gray with some brown shadows; nor 
should the full sail of a boat speeding by 
be, by reason of its carefully blended tones 
of black and white, made to look like a sec- 
tion of enamelled tin, warranted not to crack. 
Perhaps a sailboat with a bit of river and 
shore is the easiest and most fruitful subject 
one can choose. Every change of light and 
position brings out a new picture. 

Don't be afraid of doing any amount of 
work on those till they will bear cleaning 
off to be used indefinitely. The landscape 
painter makes hundreds of such studies, and 
some day you will unexpectedly produce 
one that will be 
worth firing. 
After learning 
to express facts 
in this broad 
manner, it will 
be easy to mod- 
ify the  treat- 
ment su fficiently 
to suit the re- 
quirements of 
ordinary work, 
Daintiness and 
perfection of de- 
tail are the 
charm of mini- 
ature work, but 
it does not fcl- 
low that such 
detail should be 
evident; we 
must feel rather 
| than see that the 
story is. com- 
plete. 
| C. E. Brapy. 


THE PAINTING 
OF GOOSE- 
BERRIES. 
Lay in the 
dark leaves with 
the dark greens, 
subdued with 
browns, and in 
the deepest 
; 7 shadows a touch 
y of Ruby Purple, 
in the leaves as 
well as in the 
ra depth of the 
- background, 
Use the lighter 


— greens for the 


high lights, 
painting with a 


DESSERT PLATE—GOOSEBERRIES. BY HARRIET B. POWER. firm ’ shar Pp 


touch. Preserve 

sharp, high 
lights in the foreground leaves of the de- 
sign. The stems are light brown, running 
intoatender green. Paint the gooseberries 
with the most delicate green that is obtained 
on the palette by combination of a yellow 
and blue, or yellow and apple green, shad- 
ing those in the foreground to a warm 
green ; the berries in shadow, in the deep- 
est parts shade into a warm gray. The 
shadow leaves vary in degree of strength 
of the color, ranging from a warm gray 
tint to a warm, subdued green; the most 
shadowy leaves make distant with a touch 
of blue. Preserve the high lights of 
the berries, and to give the transparent 
effect of the fruit, paint with a delicate 
stroke of the brush, working from dark to 
light. Put in the brown blossom end and 
stems, keeping those in shadow a little gray, 
and tint the background shades softly over 
them. The background can be a delicate 
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yellow shading to green; either a tint of 
shell pink or an orange red can be intro- 
duced to the left of the design if the tint 
used is run up on the leaves and berries of 
that part of the design. Keep the back- 
ground broken to give the effect of distant 
leaves. 

In the second firing intensify the shadows, 
subdue any light that is obtrusive, accent 
the thorns and stems, and refire. Any 
rococo design in raised paste can be run 
over the tint and shadow leaves. The de- 
sign painted on a scale one third larger 
would be the natural size. The design as 
represented is correct for small plates. The 
colors used are : Shading Green, Olive, Yel- 
low, Sepia, Yellow Red, Lemon Yellow, 
Finishing Brown, and Gray for the flowers, 
or Ruby Purple, Brown Green, Moss Green, 
Apple Green, Deep Green, 
Jonquil Yellow, Warm 
Gray, Deep Red Brown, 
Orange Red, Brown M. 


HOW TO CORRECT 
ERRORS OF FIRING. 





THERE are more errors 
from underfiring than 
overfiring among the ama- 
teur china decorators, and 
it is perfectly astonishing 
to find such numbers of 
persons who do not un- 
derstand the difference 
between underfiring and 
overfiring, or, rather, who 
do not.even know when 
a thing is properly fired. 
First of all, you must get 
the glaze. If a color is 
good in tone but has no 
glaze, then it has no value 
as a color that may be 
used alone, although it 
may combine with a color 
that glazes easily. For 
instance, you see many 
pink flowers that are real- 
ly delightfal in tone, but 
if you look closely there 
is no glaze, no depth, no 
transparency, and thus 
the whole beauty of the 
color as a factor in china 
painting is lacking. The 
perpetrator of this will 
say, ‘“‘I was afraid my 
pink would not stand a 
hard fire and look pur- 
ple."’ Then he or she 
must find a pink that 
will glaze. 

A color must form a 
perfect union with the 
glaze of the china; it 
must sink into it, becom- 
ing part of’ it, and not 
stand on top of the glaze, 
looking dull and like little 
particles of sand. If you can get that effect, 
then your work will look less amateurish 
and not wear off, nor get the dust into it, 
and the fire will give the desired brilliancy 
and depth, and at the same time give that 
charming softness which is so much ad- 
mired in mineral painting. 

It is not always possible to correct the 
errors of firing, but many times, if the glaze 
in my own work has not pleased me, I have 
retouched it with a little color, and fired 
stronger the next time with better resuits. 
If your gold rubs off in burnishing, you 
must put it back in the kiln and give it more 
firing. If gold is good, a hard firing never 
hurts it. There seems to be no remedy 


when pink or ruby turns to that bluish hue 
which is so undesirable, although if the color 
is pale, I have retouched it with another thin 
wash. Carmines need a hard fire, but not a 


long fire. Always turn off the heat as soon 
as that pale yellow glow comes into the kiln, 
and be sure that all moisture has evaporated 
before firing, or it will collect in little drops 
on the side of the kiln or lids and drop on 
the china, and then roll down, carrying the 
color with it, or the color will craze or sepa- 
rate. Be very careful about moisture, espe- 
cially if the kiln is in the cellar. 

If you have an opportunity, study foreign 
work, and note the glaze and the general ap- 
pearance of the firing. Half the time the 
work is inferior, but the magnificent firing 
improves it to such an extent that you almost 
forgive the technique. Then when you see 
perfect technique and firing, your eyes will 
be opened to the possibilities of ceramic 
painting. 

Maroon dusted on seems to give more 
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trouble than anything else among amateurs, 
and lately I have been more successful with 
it by placing the article within something 
else—a jar usually—when being fired, or I 
have placed a’ plain, undecorated plate 
against the side of the kiln, with the maroon 
directly in front of it, and then fired quickly. 
Turn off the heat when the glow becomes 
light and misty, or the red will take on that 
blue tone. If the maroon chips off it is not 
the fault of the firing, but only that the color 
has been put on too thickly, and the glaze 
will not absorb it. Anna B. Leonarp. 





DIFFICULTIES OF CHINA PAINTING. 


THE prime or underlying difficulty of 
ceramic painting, as distinguished from 
other branches of decorative art, is found 
in the nature of the china surface, which is 


less absorbent than that of paper, canvas, 
wood, and so forth, upon which such deco- 
ration is usually applied. 

The manipulation of the tones producing 
effects of light and shade is, therefore, more 
difficult and complicated, and it is impossi- 
ble to achieve a result at once delicate and 
highly finished without at least two firings. 

For the first painting the design should 
be blocked out, as it were, in the flattest 
possible washes of color, the effect of the 
finished painting being indicated scarcely 
more than by the accurate disposition of 
lights and shadows. 

Where a high light will appear in the com- 
pleted work this first sketch should show the 
china wholly bare. The deepest shadows 
may be washed in distinctly with dark local 
color, and the half shadows softly indicated 
with harmonious under- 
lying tones, which will _ 
give liberty for any de- 
sired variation as_ the 
work proceeds after the 
first firing. 

The washes of local col- 
or, aS on rose petals, 
for example, should, of 
course, be Jaid in as accu- 
rately as possible in this 
first painting, 

In the case of pink or 
dark red roses, the local 
color should be laid as 
much as possible for fin- 
ished effect in the first fir- 
ing, these flowers requir- 
ing a rather exceptional 
treatment, so that the 
prettiest way to paint a 
rose seems to be to lay the 
heart of the flower in at 
once quite heavily in the 
local color, letting the 
brush sweep outward with 
softer washes of color to 
express the delicate outer 
petals. After the first fir- 
ing some faint washes of 
color are usually required 
to soften and modify the 
local tones ; slight accents 
of color may be added as 
required. 

When the piece comes 
from the first firing it re- 
sembles a_ water - color 
painting blocked out in 
its first effects, and it is 
to be treated ina manner 
quite similar to the second 
stage of ‘water-color work. 
The local washes receive 
attention first, the tone 
being properly modified 
if necessary, and deepened 
and accented at discre- 
tion. All shadows will 
undoubtedly require 
deepening touches. 

The management of the 
color is a very critical point. Some good 
painting or tinting oil must be used for the 
painting in connection with turpentine, as it 
is essential that the color tones should be 
laid on moist enough to allow blending one 
into the other. An excess of oil, either 
mixed with the color or held in the brush, 
is, however, ruinous to the work. 

A single drop of Copaiba ground into each 
color upon the palette is advised by many. 

A small dish to hold the balsam should 
be always at hand, and a deep cup to hold 
turpentine. In dipping the brush into tur- 
pentine or oil, allow the point of the brush 
only to touch the medium. If the brush 
is dipped in up to the shoulder, it will 
inevitably hold too much of the oil, and 
dilute the color so badly that the color par- 
ticles will spread apart, and give the work a 
grainy look. F. E. HALL. 








“NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE AWAKENING OF A NATION, by Charles F. 
Lummis. This work will come as a revelation to 
those persons who have not followed the develop- 
ment of Mexico during the last twenty years. Mr. 
Lummis narrates its extraordinary settling from civil 
disturbances into a well-ordered government with 
Diaz in the Presidency; the growth of its schools 
and of its industries; the working of its mines; the 
building of its railroads; and the encouragement 
which it gives to literature, showing the high stan- 
dard of its civilization. This study of the achieve- 
ments and the character of Diaz reads like a romance. 
The extent of the writer’s acquaintance with his 
important subject, as well as his motive for writing 
this work, may be inferred from the following sen- 
tences which occur in it: “ A decade has convinced 
me that Mexico is worth the better acquaintance of 
her neighbors, and a review of our newspapers and 
book prints of the last few years concerning Mexico 
has not lessened my conviction. It certainly seems 
that a little modern interior truth as to our next-door 
neighbor might be beneficial to us. I have not yet 
seen Mexico given justice as a human quantity, an 
ambitious marcher in the procession of nations. 
And that is what she is.” The book is profusely 
illustrated with photographs giving characteristic 
glimpses of Mexican life, as well as a striking por- 
trait of General Diaz. (Harper Bros., $2.50.) 


THE STORY OF PHOTOGRAPHY, by Alfred T. 
Story, is a clearly written and readable account of 
the deve lopment ‘of photography, from the early ex- 
periments of Niepce and Daguerre to the present 
day. The author, who shows a thorough acquaint- 
ance with his subject and an uncommon power of 
exposition, gives, in addition to his historical sketch, 
chapters on “The Optics of Photography,” on 
“Photographic Printing Processes,’ “ Recent Dis- 
coveries and Applications,” “ Color Photography” and 
“Photography and Art.” Among the recent dis- 
coveries which he describes are the X rays, the rapid 
printing and developing machine of Mr. Friese- 
Greene, which the inventor thinks may supersede 
printing from type, Lippmann’s color process, and 
the Amstutz process of sending images by telegraph. 


D. Appleton & Co.) 


ELEMENTS OF LITERARY CRITICISM, by Charles 
F. Johnson. The author's design in this book is to 
bring a wide subject into a convenient compass, and 
to treat it with method, but without mechanical dry- 
It is intended to encourage individual study, 
and with this end in view he has drawn attention to 
certain elements or qualities which constitute beauty 
in literature, and illustrated them by reference to a 
few authors with the idea that the reader shall pur- 
sue the study farther. Professor Johnson treats his 
subject under the following heads: 1. The Power of 
Making a Unity of a Production. 2. Of Realizing a 
Character. 3. Of Suggesting the Relation of Man 
to Nature, and to the Universal Harmony of the 


ness. 


Things: the Artist’s Philosophy of Life. 4. Of Ex- 
pressing Thought in Musical Words. 5. Of Skilfully 
Combining Words: The Phrasal Power. 6. Of 


Description. 7. 
Dynamic Force. 


Of Expressing Intense Feeling : The 
(Harper Bros., 80 cents.) 


CALEB WEST, MASTER DIVER, by F. Hopkinson 
Smith. Mr. Smith has scored another literary suc- 
cess, as a perusal of his latest work, ‘Caleb West,” 
will show. He takes his readers among the seafar- 
ing people of the New England coasts, and gives them 
a pen picture which is startling in its fidelity. Cap- 
tain Joe, who figures prominently all through the 
book, is a splendid character, as well as the hero, 
Caleb West. We are not quite clear as to the rea- 
sons which induced Caleb’s young and pretty wife to 
run away from him in company with a handsome 
young rigger of the name of Lacey, but she does, and 
is eventually taken back by her husband, through the 
intercession of Captain Joe. There is a fine descrip- 
tion of a boiler explosion on the sloop, the upsetting 
and rescue of the three characters in a storm, and 
various other happenings, which keep alive the read- 
er's interest from start to finish. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., $1.50.) 


THE STUDENT'S MOTLEY: THE RISE OF THE 
DutTcH REPUBLIC, by John Lothrop Motley, con- 
densed, with introduction and notes and a historical 
sketch of the Dutch people from 1584 to 1897, by 
William Elliott Griffis. This book is not a reprint ; 
it claims independent consideration. Seven hundred 
pages out of the nine hundred contain a condensation 
of Motley’s “ The Rise of the Dutch Republic,” to 
which Mr. Griffis has supplied an introduction and 
frequent foot-notes, To this he has added a histori- 


cal sketch of the Dutch people from the death of 
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William the Silent to 1897. In this sketch great 
stress is laid on the fact that out of all the nations of 
the world, none should be so grateful to Holland as 
England and America, since from the Northern 
Netherlands they have in blood, speech, law, indus- 
try, inventions, art, and ideas borrowed so much. 
An index is added, and the interest and value of the 
book is largely increased by fifty illustrations, mostly 
reproductions of old engravings and woodcuts, of 
portraits and views of cities, which take their place 
against the background of Motley’s story with a 
remarkable suggestion of reality. (Harper Bros., 
$1.75.) 


THE SON OF THE CZAR, by James M. Graham. 
The hero of Mr. Graham’s novel is Prince Alexis, 
eldest son of Peter the Great, who, according to his- 
tory, was a most weak and sullen young man, the 
very antithesis of his strong-minded father. Mr. 
Graham gives us a clever and well-written story of 
all the doings of this unfortunate young prince, in ad- 
dition to introducing us to all the well-known his- 
torical figures of that period, including an excellent 
character sketch of the great emperor himself. (F. 
A. Stokes Co., $1.25.) 


AT THE SIGN OF THE SILVER CRESCENT, by 
Helen Choate Prince. An American painter goes 
abroad for an outing, and takes up his abode in an 
old inn which he finds in a quaint French hamlet on 
the Loire. The story is a fascinating one and told in 
an admirable manner. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
$1.25.) 


TALES OF THE HOME FOLKS IN PEACE AND 
WAR, by Joel Chandler Harris. These stories, which 
relate to the South during the war, or just after, are 
told by Mr. Harris with that charm of manner which 
distinguishes all his work. What impresses the read- 
er in every sketch is the cheerful philosophy of the 
people under the most discouraging circumstances. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


FARTHEST NORTH, by Dr. Nansen, The popu- 
lar edition of Dr. Nansen’s great book is printed 
from new plates, and contains the complete narra- 
tive of his famous polar expedition ; also the appendix, 
by Otto Sverdrup, Captain of the Fram, being the 
full record of the voyage as found in the Library 
Edition ; with a portrait of Dr. Nansen from an etch- 
ing and sixteen of the more important illustrations 
of the Library Edition. (Harper Brothers, $3.00.) 


THE KING’S HENCHMAN, a chronicle of the six- 
teenth century, by William Henry Johnson. This is 
a story of pure love and stirring action. It purports 
to be told by an inseparable attendant of Henry of 
Navarre. This hero of a hundred fights and as many 
gallant adventures is made to live again for us. He 
moves across the stage at the head of a brave pro- 
cession of fair women ; makes love and war in quick 
alternation; now wins a great battle, and rides off 
the field with an armful of captured banners to lay 
at the feet of his love. (Little, Brown & Co., $1.50.) 


NEW FORMS OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION, by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. Mrs. Ward this the 
greatest epoch in the history of Christianity since the 
coming of Christ Himself, and with simplicity and 
modesty, yet with eloquence, she pictures the chang- 
ing conditions of the day. This little book should 
be in the hands of every thoughtful person. (T. Y. 
Crowell & Co., 35 cents.) 


considers 


THROUGH THE GOLD FIELDS OF ALASKA TO 
BEHRING STRAITS, by Harry de Windt, F.R.G.S. 
On May 26th, 1896, Mr. de Windt, in company with 
his fellow-traveller, George Harding and a servant, 
left New York for Juneau, via Victoria, B. C., thence 
across the Chilkoot Pass to the chain of lakes at the 
head of the great Yukon River, and down the river to 
Fort St. Michael, on Behring Sea. The crossing of 
Behring Sea was, if possible, to be accomplished over 
the ice. The terrible difficulties of the Chilkoot Pass 
and the rapids, farther on, are graphically described, 
and the picture which is given of the Klondike region 
is highly interesting. By the time Mr. de Windt 
reached Fort St. Michael he found the attempt to 
cross the ice impracticable, and through the courtesy 
of the United States Government was conveyed to 
the coast of Asia bythe revenue cutter Bear. Again 
he found his passage barred, and was detained by the 
Tchuktchi tribe, virtually a prisoner for four months, 
until taken off by the American whaler Belvidere. 
The condition and habits of these Indians, hemmed 
in on the one side by a frozen sea and on the other 
by a snow-bound desert, are so appalling that except 
for the well-known accuracy and sense of responsi- 
bility which characterize the writings of Fellows of 
the Royal Geographical Society, the author’s account 
would seem incredible. (Harper Brothers, $2.50.) 
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ART NEWS AND NOTES. 


THE BUFFALO SOCIETY OF ARTISTS. 

A FIRST glance at the pictures hung in the 
Twentieth Century Club Rooms impressed the 
observer by the absolute lack of conspicuously large 
pictures, and by the general attractiveness of the 
collection, which though small contained a few nota- 
ble canvases. 

Two panel pictures—portraits of women, both 
phenomenally tall—attracted the attention first. 
These were the clever productions of M. de la 
Gondara; the one representing Bernhardt, the other 
a celebrated Parisian beauty. Both were so recently 
described in The Art Amateur that it is not necessary 
to do more than mention them. ‘ 

Another well-known portrait exhibited was Sar- 
gent’s picture of Robert Louis Stevenson, loaned by 
Mr. Fairchild. . 

The best things in the landscape group were 
Daubigny’s “‘ Bords de l’Oise” and Corot’s “ View of 
Naples.” A _ charming landscape by Ben Foster, 
entitled “A Wet Day in Connecticut,” filled one 
with quiet delight and a sense of restfulness. One 
of the very choicest things in the collection was a 
beautiful marine by Jules Dupre—full of sweeping 
breeziness and unfathomable depth, and pervaded by 
the silent, subtle mystery of the sea. 

The society’s annual prize was awarded to Mr. 
Frank C. Penfold, for his ‘“ Market Day in Finis- 
terre,” which is excellent in composition, effective in 
coloring, and, above all, impressed one with a sense 
of its reality. The sky, the house-tops, the grouping 
of people, and the distances are all rendered with 
truth, 

Among the other good things by local artists were 
a number of extremely clever studies by Mr. Lucius 
Hitchcock and a panel portrait, full length, well 
posed, very effective, though a trifle dark in color 
scheme and in flesh tints not so good as his studies. 
Miss Rose Clark’s “‘ Companions,” two tiny children, 
was treated in a delightful manner, full of sympathy 
and fine feeling. Mr. Ammi Farnham sent in ‘a 
number of good landscapes, treating Dutch and Cal- 
ifornia scenes. 

The Italian scenes by Mr. William Graham and 
those by Miss Belle Ross were delightful in coloring. 
Very charming was Mrs, Cary’s portrait of a young 
girl, andin treatment quite unlike anything else hung, 
as a great deal of white was used in the coloring. 
The effect produced was at once delicate and refined. 
The collection contained a group of dainty miniatures 
by Miss Clara Sackett, differing from the old type 
ones by being a little more individual in character 
than was expected of old-time beauties, with their 
rather more stereotyped ideas of “gentility.” A 
good figure piece was Miss Emma Kaan’s “ Quiet 
Afternoon,” handled skilfully in her well-recognized 
manner. Mr. Arthur Davies's collection of oil paint- 
ings proved interesting in the extreme, and were de- 
cidedly unique and clever. In the water-color group, 
the best things were by A. I. Kellar, Emma Lam- 
pert Cooper, Alice Cushman, and Walter Palmer. 


THE spring exhibition of the CHARLESTON ART 
CLUB has been enthusiastically attended and a most 
encouraging number of pictures sold. The popular 
taste seems to run to water-colors, and with a few 
exceptions the best work is done in that medium. 
The most striking picture is Mr. Haskell Coffin’s 
three-quarter length portrait of Miss Ethel Dawson, 
a very beautiful young woman. It is a masterful 
piece of brush work. Professor John Stolle exhibits 
a highly finished portrait of a very pretty woman, the 
costume and background suggestive of the old 
English portraits. A sketch of a Southern girl by 
Mrs. Harry Vairin Snead has attracted much atten- 
tion, other large and noticeable canvases being the 
portrait of Dr. Barnwell Rhett, by Mr. Oliver Bran- 
son, and a mother and two sons by the same artist; 
several impressionistic landscapes, by Miss Colcock, 
pupil of Chase, and a negro market-woman in her 
“stall,” surrounded by spring vegetables, by Louise 
Willis Snead. 

Among the water-colors, Miss Van der Veer’s pic- 
ture of a girl reading beside a large lighted lamp is 
very much admired for directness and force, as well 
as the clever simulation of lamp light. Miss F. M. 
Loudon sends several very good: fruit and flower 
pieces. Miss Shille, of New York, is represented by a 
dozen or more large and effective studies of roses 
and other flowers, and two figure studies. The most 
noticeable water-color landscapes are from the studio 
of Miss Helen Maguire, of Utah. They are broad 
in technique and delicious in color. There are reedy 
rivers with real atmosphere and mountain peaks 
looming beyond real foliage, all most harmonious in 
effect. Miss Wragg’s Southern flowers are very del- 
icate and natural, ‘‘ Cherokee Roses,” “ Jessamine,” 
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etc., are good examples of her well-known style. 
Other painters of flowers are Miss Florence Gerdts, 
“Japonicas” and “Wistaria,” Miss Eugenia Frost's 
pansies and roses, Misses Simmons’s fleur-de-lis and 
cornflowers, Miss Turner’s peonies and roses—all 
admirable, and each attractive for peculiar merit. 
Miss Eola Willis’s “Across the Marsh” is a little 
picture before which everybody stops. 

Miss Alice Smith has made a specialty of land- 
scapes, dealing with the pines and oaks, and their 
veilings of gray moss, and her work is characterized 
by an extreme delicacy and poetic feeling. Her por- 
traits are inferior to her out-of-door work. Miss 
True sends several sketches made in the Berkshire 
Hills; Miss Webb, a picture of the old Colonial 
church at Goose Creek; Miss Leila Waring, several 
sketchy figure studies of little darkies. Aside from 
the regulation exhibit there were three very interest- 
ing features to be studied. A case of charming min- 
iatures on ivory were by Mrs. Harry Vairin Snead. 

A collection of original etchings, loaned by Mrs. 
Earle Sloane, deserve special mention. The most 
valuable of these is Seymour Hayden’s dry point 
“Sunset in Tipperary, Ireland.” Stephen Ferris’s 
“Fortuny Dead,” Vanderhoof’s “Sunset on the 
Marne,” and Félix Buhot’s “‘ Falcon Chase” are very 
beautiful. Several of F. S. Church’s characteristic 
pictures and an original drawing, ‘“ Sunday Morning 
before Stanhope Gate,” are also loaned by Mrs. 
Sloane. In the room with these were exhibited 
several very fine pieces of wood-carving, a footstool 
by Miss Mary Glennie being of especially clever 
workmanship. 

The Art Club offered two prizes in a china-paint- 
ing contest. They were to be awarded to the best 
original plate and the handsomest plate in general. 
The first prize was won by Miss Marie B. Horlbeck. 
Her design was a rich yet simple effect in white and 
gold and jewels. The second prize was borne off by 
her cousin and pupil, Miss Mina Horlbeck, for a plate 
showing the head of Marie Antoinette in a hand- 
some raised paste rococo gold border. The contest 
was entered with enthusiasm, and created a very 
pleasant ripple of excitement. There were a good 
many exquisite conceits and many rich and highly 
decorative plates. Among them may be mentioned 
those by Miss Eleanor Wragg, Mrs. John Mar- 
shall, Miss Bulow, Miss Eugenia Frost, Miss Min- 
nie Cathcart, Miss Janie Bardin, Mrs. Blodgett, 
and Miss Blackburn Hughes. In connection with 
the competition, a very handsome display of deco- 
rated china was to be seen. Miss Horlbeck’s superb 
fish-set, Miss Wragg’s original flower plates, jardin- 
itre by Miss Beatrice Witte, and a very pretty little 
portrait medallion by Miss Rosa Box. Mrs. R. 
Goodwin Rhett, pupil of Miss Wragg, and president 
of the Art Club, exhibited a punch-bowl most effec- 
tively decorated with bunches of purple grapes. Miss 
Wiilbern, Miss Frost, and Miss Mary Connor showed 
very good work, M. L. SNEAD. 


AT the annual meeting of the NATIONAL SOCIETY 
OF MURAL PAINTERS the following officers were 
elected for the coming year: John La Farge, Hon- 
orary President; Frederick Crowninshield, First 
Vice-President ; George W. Maynard, Second Vice- 
President; D. Maitland Armstrong, Treasurer; 
Herman Schladermundt, Corresponding Secretary ; 
J. William Fosdick, Recording Secretary. 


Tue Municipat Art Society of New York, which 
was organized in March, 1893, has recently been in- 
corporated under the laws of the State of New York. 
In adopting its new constitution the Society has con- 
siderably widened the scope of its work. Hitherto 
it has entirely depended on the subscriptions of its 
members for funds, wherewith to provide decora- 
tions, sculptural and pictorial, for the public build- 
ings and streets of the city. It will be readily un- 
derstood that works of this kind in any way propor- 
tionate to the dignity of a great city like New York 
must of necessity be rather costly ; the Society has, 
therefore, only been able to complete one piece of 
decoration—namely, Mr. Simmons'’s allegorical paint- 
ings in the Appellate Court Room in the Criminal 
Courts Building, Centre Street. Its second piece of 
decorative work, which will be completed this sum- 
mer, is sculptural this time, and was undertaken in 
co-operation with ten other art societies of the city. 
This is the ‘‘ Hunt Memorial,”’ consisting of a large 
marble bench adorned with allegorical statues and 
a bust of Mr, Richard M. Hunt, the distinguished 
architect, by Daniel C. French ; it will be erected in 
Fifth Avenue, against the wall of Central Park, 
opposite the Lenox Library. 

In future the work of the Society will embrace a 
wider field, According to its new constitution, it is 


possible for it to institute and control competitions 
for works of art to adorn the city, for the execution 
of which the Society itself does not pay. For in- 
stance, the late city government appropriated the 
sum of $10,000 for the decoration of the ceiling of 
the new municipal assembly room in the City Hall, 
the money to be spent under the direction of the 
Municipal Art Society. The Society can now hold 
a competition for this or similar work, paying the 
expenses of the competition, including the prizes to 
be awarded in it, out of its own funds, while the city, 
as in this case, or a public-spirited individual, should 
such present himself, would defray the expense of 
the actual execution of the work. It will be easily 
perceived that this gives the Society far greater 
scope and power than heretofore, and as the present 
municipal government finds itself without funds 
wherewith to carry out the scheme of its predecessor 
in the decoration of the assembly room, the Society 
will at once institute a competition for a design for 
a city street lamp, giving proper prizes for the work 
of preparing designs, but leaving the execution of 
the successful design to the city department, whose 
business it is to furnish street lamps, and which has 
already expressed its interest in the undertaking. 

This will be followed by other competitions of a 
like nature, some of the objects under consideration 
by the Board of Directors of the Society being drink- 
ing fountains, park benches, public flag-poles, etc. 
Many of these objects are regarded as purely utilita- 
rian in this country, but are not so considered abroad, 
where they are often works of art of great merit. 
The handsome street lamps of the city of Paris, for 
instance, are too well known to require’ more than 
mention, In this way the Society hopes not only to 
increase the field of its usefulness, but to still further 
stimulate the sentiment of civic pride which finds ex- 
pression in its motto, ‘‘ To make us love our city we 
must make our city lovely.” 


In WASHINGTON, the art shows, which this season 
have followed close upon each other, reached their 
climax of artistic importance in the two latest events, 
the Loan Exhibition and the eighth annual view 
by the Society of Washington Artists. The for- 
mer was made up of paintings, statuary, bronzes, 
laces, and miniatures, secured from the many private 
galleries and art collections for which the city is 
noted. 

The former Corcoran Gallery, refitted for the oc- 
casion, was proffered by the trustees of the Corcoran 
estate as the most suitable place for the collections, 
and those who were familiar with the gloomy in- 
terior as it existed before hardly recognized the 
salons and corridors, as—the walls and ceilings tinted 
in light colors—they formed a series of perfectly 
lighted and luxuriously appointed galleries, suitable 
in every way for the proper showing of the treasures 
collected within them. 

The paintings, numbering some two hundred, 
completely filled the lofty walls of the main salon ; 
and, on entering the hall, the great expanse of pris- 
matic color, heightened in brilliancy by glints of 
gold from frames, as rare in many instances as the 
canvases they enclosed, composed in itself an artis- 
tic composition of no little importance. 

Carefully classified as to the period of their execu- 
tion, the masters, all of whom were represented by 
the finest examples of their best periods, ranged 
from the earliest English portrait painters to the 
most modern of French, English, German, and Ital- 
ian schools, 

Some of the gems of the old school were a life- 
size, three-quarter length portrait of Hogarth, 
painted by the artist himself, and giving, in the first 
vigor of its youthful manliness, a wholly different 
impression from the paintings executed of him in 
later years by his fellow-artists. Hans Holbein, 
Horemans, Taddio, Gaddi, Hubert Herkomer, and 
Sir Thomas Lawrence were a few of the others 


whose subjects, taken singly, would distinguish any 


collection in which they might be placed. Equally 
fine, but lighter in motif, and better calculated to ap- 
peal to the majority of people, were canvases by 
Fortuny, Fromentin, Gainsborough, Ernst, and a 
score of others, 

Detaille’s ‘‘ Requisition of Quarters’’ was one of 
the finest things shown. The artist’s penchant for 





single figures and small groups making this of addi- 
tional importance, as he gathered into it not only a 
group of mounted soldiers, but the forms of several 
members of the priesthood ; with a background of 
such rare beauty and exquisite workmanship, that, 
without any addition in the way of accessories, it 
would compel both attention and admiration. 

The study of a head, by Henner, to which was 
awarded the ‘‘ Grand Prix de Rome,’’ 1858, was not 
representative of the painter’s best work, although 
thoroughly characteristic as to style and motif. 
‘*Sheep in the Highlands,’”’ by Rosa Bonheur, was 
one of the canvases one loved to look at and remem- 
ber. Though small in its dimensions, the charm of 
its interpretation and the quiet grace of its execution 
rendered it conspicuous, 

** Silence,’’ by Jean Frangois Millet, was another 
subject whose beauty of color, drawing, and hand- 
ling was wholly out of proportion to the limited 
space into which they were compressed. The story 
told was simple, merely a peasant woman sitting in 
shadow, with one finger resting on her lips, the mes- 
sage conveyed being the title of the picture. A view 
of ‘‘ Contarini Canal, Venice,’’ by Rico, was delight- 
ful in its jewel-like color, picturesque architecture, 
and in the soft, roseate haze of its atmosphere. 

Among the modern portrait painters, works by 
Madrazo, Chartran, and Bonnat were conspicuous, 
but it must be confessed that the first two, although 
exhibiting their most recent canvases, showed them- 
selves masters of little beyond the art of textile re- 
production, their sitters’ lovely costumes being ren- 
dered with a fidelity that was truly marvellous, but 
the portraits themselves were weak and unsatis- 
factory. 

In contrast to these, however, John Sargeant’s 
beautiful portrait of Ada Rehan shone with in- 
creased brilliancy, and, in looking at it, one quite 
forgot each quality of skill displayed in its execu- 
tion, and saw only the exquisite type of woman’s 
head portrayed. This was by far the chef d’ceuvre 
of the modern portrait section. 


Tue exhibition by the Society of Washington 
Artists was of unusual interest for several reasons, 
of which the foremost was that, in the one hundred 
and fifty canvases shown, the local fraternity of 
artists was seen at its very best. Another cause for 
satisfaction was that this was the first view of its 
members’ work given by the Society in its new quar- 
ters, a spacious and perfectly appointed gallery, be- 
longing exclusively to the club. 

Mrs. A. C. Barnery’s beautiful work, Hobart 
Nichol’s thoroughly representative canvases, Miss 
Juliet Thompson’s charming portraits—to which was 
awarded a place of honor—and George Gibb’s his- 
torical paintings were, perhaps, the strongest subjects 
shown, though scores of others laid almost equal 
claim upon the spectator’s interest and admiration. 

BLANCHE V. KING. 


Tue NaTIONAL LEAGUE oF MINERAL Painters held 
their annual exhibition at the Waldorf-Astoria on 
May 4th. The number of pieces was small, but we 
were glad to notice that more discrimination had 
been used by the receiving committee in the selec- 
tion of the pieces, and there was far less bad work 
than formerly. The work was fully up to the stand- 
ard of previous years, and there were a few exhibi- 
tors who surpassed themselves. The figure painting 
in most cases, however, was sadly faulty. Itseemsas 
if the most of the painters have mistaken weakness 
for daintiness, their work being in a condition for 
one wbo understands anatomy and the modelling of 
the human figure to take hold of and finish up. In 
the representation of the nude figure especially the 
need of bones is sadly felt. 

Miss Cecilia Bennett had a vase with poppies and 
another with irises on a dark background, very 
charming and well drawn ; L. Hitchcock had three 
exceptionally dainty cake plates and a flower vase 
quite original in treatment ; C. B. Doremus’s dish 
with nasturtiums was very pleasing in color and com- 
position, as was also her tea set with lustre decora- 
tion; Miss I, A, Johnson had a number of small 
pieces decorated daintily with violets, nasturtiums, 
etc.; Mrs. Theodore W. Field’s pitcher in mono- 
chrome, with its decoration of grapes on one side 
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and a head on the other, was good in execution and 
quiet in color ; Mrs. Lois B. Andressen’s plate with 
strawberries was excellent, as were also a number 
of her underglaze pieces ; Mrs. E. Ralph had a large 
plate with gold and lustre decoration, very well done, 
and another with mushrooms well arranged and good 
in color ; Miss Edith Ohetz had a vase with figures 
and another with palm leaves unique in treatment 
and exceedingly well executed ; Miss C. Bleschi’s 
miniatures of St. Cecilia and Queen Louise were 
very good ; Miss Louise Jenkins Bryan’s table top 
with roses was good in color and well arranged ; 
Miss Louise M. Angell’s portrait was well drawn 
and’good in color. Her plates and cup and saucer 
in pink and white enamel showed excellent work- 
manship, Miss L. A. Washburn might have shown 
a little more originality in her fish set, but the work 
Her tray with violets and a toilet 
Mrs. F. R. Priestman’s tray in 
lustre colors was excellent in design and workman- 
ship, as were also her plates ; Mrs. M. J. Stone had 
several good heads, notably that of Miss J. Emmet ; 
Miss I. M. Wightman showed much originality in her 


was well done. 
set were charming. 


work, but she is apt to be careless at times. 

A set of plates by the Jersey City Ceramic Club, 
with ‘* Landmarks of New Jersey,’’ were very poorly 
executed taken as a whole ; Miss Post’s three bowls 
showed great originality and good coloring ; Miss 
A. F. Becker’s tea set in dark green and gold with 
cartouches showing tiny landscapes was very clev- 
erly done ; Miss H. Vreeland’s vase with Oriental 
design was capital ; Miss H. L. Andrews'’s dish with 
peas was well arranged and cool in color; Miss A. 
Alsop’s bonbonniére in black with a Russian effect 
in gold and enamels was excellent ; two large vases 
in bronze and silver equally good. Her glass 
Her heads should have 
been carried a little further. Mrs. C. L. 
work was bold and original; Miss Mary Taylor’s 


decoration was excellent. 
Poillon’s 


fish-plates were very good, and her figures carefully 
studied ; Miss F. M. Scammell is evidently a pupil 
of Mrs. Anna B. Leonard. 
Mr. I. S. Lee had a good miniature of 


Her work was very care- 
fully done. 
Li Hung Chang and an excellent tile with roses. 
Mrs. Rollins had a number of good figure pieces 
after well-known pictures ; Mrs. L. Vance Phillips's 
figure pieces were exceptionally good, well drawn, 
refined in color, and excellent in workmanship. Care- 
ful thought is apparent here. 
with grapes was her best piece ; Miss Marquard’s 
plate with pale green background and design in 
Her 
teacup and tea caddy were very unique in arrange- 


Miss Horlocker’s vase 


gold and white enamels was a charming piece. 


ment and color. Mrs. Mary Alley Neal’s vases with 
life-like roses, her plate with pink and gold, and her 
dish with blackberries were all cleverly handled ; 
Miss M. C. Dexter’s fruit plates were unique in ar- 
rangement, as were also her vase with hops and her 
jardiniére with palm leaves ; the early work of Mrs. 
E. G. Leonard, done at the Cincinnati pottery, was 
extremely interesting as compared with that of to- 
day. Miss G. Leonard’s cup and saucer, with dark 
blue and gold, was attractive ; Mrs. T. W. Field de- 
serves much praise for the strength and boldness 
displayed in her work ; Miss M. H. Purdy’s head of 
a young girl was very pleasing ; Mrs. Worth Os- 
good’s pitcher with gooseberries was a symphony in 
green ; her peacock plates were original in design. 
Miss I, A. Johnson’s birds were well arranged, 
but there was a little uncertainty as to their con- 
struction; M. T. Elmer’s were very 
good ; Miss E. S. Adams’s figure work was exceed- 
ingly good both in color and drawing ; F. L. Mimi 
had some very dainty buttons ; Mrs. Barclay Wright’s 
work was charming, and showed considerable origi- 
nality both in design and execution. Her vase with 
nasturtiums was exceptionally clever. Mr. Charles 
Volkmar’s work was exquisite. He had quite a large 
exhibit. His shapes were very artistic. Mr. 
Aulich’s best piece was a vase with chrysanthemums 
well arranged and beautiful in color ; Miss Adelaide 
Husted’s glass was daintily decorated; Marshall 
Fry's pieces show the ambitious worker. He revels 
in color, and the effects obtained are charming. IIc 
is original, and with that originality is seen also ex- 
cellent taste and a good eye for balance. His pitcher 
with mountain-ash berries, his plate with roses and 
tray with violets were fascinating. Miss M. G, Le 


miniatures 
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Prince had the best marine shown—moonlight on 
the sea—charmingly soft and delicate in color ; Mme. 
S. E. Le Prince had a very dainty jewel-case with 
Delft design ; the Misses M. M, and E. Mason's work 
was particularly attractive, showing wonderful facil- 
ity, good designs, and excellent workmanship ; Mrs, 
E. P. Palmer’s figures were cleverly handled. A 
miniature of Mme. S. E. Le Prince was a very fine 
likeness, She had an exceedingly good head from 
life. All her pieces were rich in color. Mrs. Anna B. 
Leonard’s exhibit was very attractive and unique 
she is continually progressing ; Frank Maene’s but- 
ter plates with ships were dainty ; Emma L. Carroll’s 
plates with jonquils were very pretty ; Mrs. M. M. 
Bakeman’s ice-cream set was exceedingly cleverly 
done ; Mr. Sidney T. Callowhill’s vases were charm- 
ing and unique, and his tankard with roses excep- 
tionally nice ; Mrs. Emma L. Carroll’s old mill was 
very attractive, as was also her panel, Spreewald, 
Holland ; Mrs. Ella A. Fairbanks’ work was very 
good ; Miss G, C. Davis’s pitcher was excellently 
well done ; Mrs, Julia H. Mayhew’s cracker-jar with 
clovers was dainty in the extreme ; Mrs. O. North 
Fitt’s coffee set with pink ground and white enamel 
and much of the ornament eaten out with acid was 
the daintiest set shown ; Mrs. Caroline Swift’s mush- 
Toom set was very cleverly handled, Miss E. M. 
Miles’s tray with nasturtiums was capital, and Miss 
Florence Allen’s soup bowl in turquoise blue and 
raised gold was a piece of very dainty workmanship. 
Her fish set was good, as was also her pen work in 
gold and her raised paste. 

The diamond medal given by Mrs. S. S. Frackel- 
ton for the best model of a cup and saucer was 
awarded to Mrs. S. Priestman., 


Tue Scuoo. oF INpDusrRIAL ART OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA Museum's next term begins on September 26th. 
The number of pupils last year amounted to 942. 
Charles E. Dana is instructor for the water-color 
classes, Louis Faber and Herman Diegendesch for 
Hallowell for illustration, F. C. 
Fetherston for applied design, Paul Locheninger for 
H, F. Stratton is the director 

The principal is Mr. L. W. 


drawing, E. M. 


decorative sculpture. 
of the art department. 
Miller. 

THE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN, 
—Next school term begins on September 26th. For 
particulars, apply to Miss Emily Sartain, Principal. 

Ar tHE Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, the instruc‘ors 
for the following year will be : Walter S. Perry, Direc- 
tor, Lecturer on the History of Architecture, Sculp- 
ture, and Painting ; Katharine E. Shattuck, Super- 
visor of Classes, Instructor in Normal Training ; 
Arthur W. Dow, Instructor in Composition and 
Design; Guy Rose, Instructor in Antique and Portrait 
Classes ; Henry Prellwitz, Instructor in Antique and 
Life Classes ; Ida C. Haskell, Instructor in Antique 
and Color ; Mary Allis Hurlbut, Instructor in Draw- 
ing, Sketching, and Color; Ethelyn K. Fenner, In- 
structor in Drawing and Water-Color; Dora M. 
Norton, Instructor in Drawing and Sketching ; 
C. Frank Edminster, Instructor in Architectural 
Drawing ; Vincent C. Griffith, Instructor in History 
of Architecture and Design ; Hugo Froehlich, In- 
structor in Freehand Drawing and Design ; Herbert 
Adams, Instructor in Clay-Modelling and Sculpture : 
John MacNab, Instructor in Wall-Paper and Carpet 
Design ; Alvan C. Nye, Instructor in Furniture De- 
sign ; Moritz Loeffler, Instructor in Wood-Carving ; 
Glentworth R. Butler, M.D., Instructor in Anatomy ; 
John A. MacVannel, Instructor in Psychology and 
Pedagogy ; Emma R. Brill, Assistant in Freehand 
Drawing ; Isabel M. Kimball, Freehand Drawing ; 
Frances Pond, Assistant in Clay Modelling ; Mor- 
rell Smith, Assistant in Architectural Drawing. 


THE SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING, Boston, 
held the twenty-second annual exhibition of the 
work of the pupils on May 23d. During the year 
1898-99 the regular instruction of the school will be 
as follows: Painting (the nude, draped model, and 
still life), Mr. Edmund C. Tarbell ; Drawing from 
the Nude Model, Mr. Frank W. Benson ; Drawing 
from the Cast, Mr. Philip Hale ; assistant, Miss M. B. 
Hazelton ; Decorative Design, Mrs. William Stone ; 
Modelling, Mr. Bela L. Pratt; Artistic Anatomy, 
Mr Edward W. Emerson; Perspective (practical 
and theoretical), Mr. Anson K. Cross, 


Tue New York Scuoor or Appriep DEsIGN FoR 
Women holds its summer term from June 14th to 
August 26th. Added to the regular courses, the 
special features this coming year will be a class in 
Stained-Glass Designing under Edward P. Sperry, 
and one on Interior Decoration. The architectural 
course is extended to three years. The instructors 
are J. Monroe Hewlett and Benjamin W. Morris, Jr. 
Paul De Longpré will continue his classes in flower 
painting, and Dan Beard the class in illustration. 


Tue Art ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI’s Summer classes 
extend from June 2oth to August 27th. The draw- 
ing and painting will be partly done in-doors from 
the model, the cast, or still life, according to the 
Any 
medium may be used—charcoal, pastel, oil, or water- 


student’s ability, and partly out-of-doors, 
colors. ‘These classes will be under the direction of 
Mr. V. Nowottny ; the modelling class will be con- 
ducted by Mr, C, J. Barnhorn, 
a course in porcelain painting. 


There will also be 


Tue Oscoop Art ScuHoor will remain open during 
the summer. Special attention will be given to 
water-color painting. China painting will receive 
more than the usual amount of attention, and pupils 
have in store for them many new and original ideas 
which will prove exceedingly attractive. 


THERE is to be no summer school in TrAcnERs’ 
CoLLecE, New York, this year. 

Instructors in art education for the coming yeat 
Alfred Vance Churchill, Director-instructor in Meth- 
ods, Sketch Classes, and Lecturer in History of Art ; 
W. S. Robinson, Antique and Painting Classes ; 
Jenny Frances Lewis, Drawing and Modelling ; 
Mary Davis Chambers, Grade Work and Methods ; 
Mary Rogers, Wood-Carving and Design, 


Dewinc Woopwarb will have a class at Cape Cod 
from June 7th to July 13th. 


Tue PaLtmMer Art ScuHooi, New York, will have 
summer classes for teachers. The branches taught 
will be cast drawing, oil, water-color, and pastel 
painting, miniature and china painting. 

Tue Rounp LAKE ScHOoOL opens its twelfth season 
on June ist, to continue till August roth, 


Mr. R. H. Mouer will close his studio this month, 
The winter classes will reopen on October 3d, and 
be continued on the same plan, adding a life and 
costume class for day and evening. 

Mr. Henry Mos er will be at Margaretvitle, N. Y., 
from June ist until the end of September. 

Mr. Ernest Knaurrt will keep his studio open 
In .addition to his regular 
course he has added a woman's life class, 


during the summer. 


Mr. WALTER SATTERLEE will have a class at Belle- 
port, L. I. 
proved such a success in previous summers, will 


His outdoor costume classes, which have 


again be included. 
Mrs. Mary Atiey Neat will remain in New York 


until July 1st. 
sketching in water-colors. 


She will have a class for out-door 
Central Park and points 
of interest around New York will be the sketching 
grounds. Her ceramic classes will also be open. 
Mrs. Anna B. Leonarp’s studio will remain open 
until August, when it will be closed for one month. 


Miss Frances X. MARQuARD and Miss Taylor will 
continue their summer classes through the summer. 
During August Miss Marquard will have a class in 
Richfield Springs. 

Miss ADELAIDE ALsop will have a class in Syracuse, 
N. Y., during June, July, and August, and one in 
Montreal during September. 


Tue Misses Mason will keep their studio in New 
York open during the entire summer for the benefit 
of out-of-town teachers. 

Mr. A. B. Cospen, of Philadelphia, held an ex- 
hibition of his pupils’ work last week. The pupils 
excel in the painting of roses and in their gold work 
and jewelling. Mr. Cobden’s classes close in June, 
to reopen in the new studios, 13 South Sixteenth 
Street, in September. 

Mrs. L. Vance PHILLIPs will have a summer class 
at Boston during June, and at Chautauqua during 
July and August. 
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Boston China Decorating Works. 
38 Tennyson St., Boston, Mass. Esrasusneo 1860, L, COOLEY, Proprietor. 


Practical Decorators, and Manufacturers of COOLEY’S Golds, Bronzes, 
Oils, etc.,as used in our factory for over thirty years. All materials thoroughly 
tested and warranted. If any failure occurs when using our preparations, 
please send us full particulars and we will-advise as to the cause. Our prep- 
arations can be found at retail, at all stores handling Artists’ Materials, and 
at wholesale, by Jobbers of Artists’ Supplies. Should your dealer not have what 
you want, send direct to us, as all materials, excepting oils, can be sent by mail. 

Importers from all countries, and Dealers (both wholesale and retail) of 
Blank Ware for decorating, which we ship to all s of the U.S. and 
Canada. Send 10 cents in stamps for Photo Sheets of White China and cat- 
alogue of materials. Mention The Art Amateur. 


A specialty made of matching broken sets of all descrip- 
tion. China decorated to order. 














Every Practical Requisite for China Decorating Always on Hand. 











M.T.Wynne’s Complete Art SupplyS§tore 


Always Well Stocked. 


65 EAST 13th STREET, COR. BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
All Imported and Domestic Supplies of the RIGHT kind for Oil, Water-Color, China 
and Pastel Painting ; also, for Drawing, Etching, Modelling and Prrography. 
A select assortment of 


Glass Lamp Globes 


for amateur decoration, just opening—the latest novelty ! 

| Almost every conceivable article is now made in White 
“te = China, and is to be obtained at this establishment : Clocks, 
| Lamps, Candelabra, Vases, Jardiniéres, Tankards, Loving- 





Cups, Toast-Cups, Bon-bon Dishes, and Toilet Articles in 

great variety. 

Special Agent for the REVELATION CHINA KILN, 
the most perfect ever invented 

(no wick, no smell, no dirt, no danger). Also agent for Schumacher’s X 

Rays China colors. M. T. Wynne’s Gold, Oils and Mediums are always 

reliable. China Fired on the premises. 

New Illustrated Catalogue of White China mailed free upon application. 
‘APESTRY PAINTING The selection of proper materials is absolutely indispe 1- 
T ws sable. Now as always this store remains the Head- 

quarters for CORRECT Tapestry Materials, and is the on.y place where the genuine A. BINANT’S 
WOOL CANVAS <an be constantly obtained. 54, 84 and 122 inches are the only widths for this celebrated 
In no other way than by using the Binant canvas can the marvelous Gobelin Tapestry effects lye 
imitated.- (Other makes of Wool and Linen Canvas also in stock.) The B. Grénié Indelible Tapestry Dyes far 
exceed any others in the market. Special Brusues are also necessary, and are to be had in assorted sizes and 
grades, as well as the Special Medium (for use in conjunction with the Grénié dyes) and the authoritative Mand- 
book: HOW TO PAINT TAPESTRY—gqo cents. Handbook ou Pyrography, 50 cents, 

Mail orders promptly filled. In sending for Catalogues. Price Lists, Books or Supplies, always mention The 
Art Amateur. Address M. T. Wynne, 05 East 13th St., cor. Broadway, N Y. 


The Latest Novelties . The Lowest Prices . The Most Reliable Service. 


EstasuiswEp 1870 CROWN POINT 


N. E. MONTROSS 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS COI ig he adgh every 


FOR ALL BRANCHES OF description. 


Painting, Decorating and Drawing 
- a CHARLES VOLKMAR, Manager, 
1380 Broadway, bet. 37th & 38th Sts., New York pray 
Catalogue sent on application Corona, Long Island. N. Y, 


PS ———<—— 

Victoria “Jubilee’* Cup and Saucer 

(DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED IN THE 
SEPT., 1897, ISSUE OF THE ART 


AMATEUR.) $1.50. 








canvas, 








A. Sartorius & Co., 


Artists’ Colors and 


Materials 


FOR OIL, WATER COLOR 
and CHINA PAINTING. 


A. SARTORIUS & CO.’S 


Mat Roman Gold and Vitro 
Water Gold. 


A. SARTORIUS & CO.’S 
Vitrifiable Oil Colors in Tubes, 
AND 


Vitro Moist Water Colors 
in Tubes. 


Both for China Painting. 


A. SARTORIUS & CO.’S 


MOIST OLEO COLORS. 
The Modern 


A. SARTORIUS & CO.’S 
Artists’ Oil Colors in Tubes. 


American Water Colors. 


POWDER COLORS for 
China Painting, 


In VIALS or by the POUND. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 
containing many instructions, how 
to mix and apply colors. 


A. SARTORIUS & CO., 


46 West Broadway, New York. 





To Ceramic Decorators 


We will send, for one dollar, a three-months’ 
subscription to THe Art AMATEUR and six ex- 
quisite Delft Blue designs, or their choice of 
six color plates from our catalogue. 

Address, THe Art AMATEUR, 

23 Union Square, New York. 
Send stamp for catalogue. 
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WILKE C 


THE NEW 
AND IMPROVED 
For Firing Decorated China and Glass with Natural, Artificial or Iluminating Gas or Gasoline. 


Constructed on practical prin- 
ciples, by practical artisans, in 
the only thoroughly equipped 
plant for the manufacture of 
portable kilns in the United 
States. 

An economical and efficient 
device having a world-wide 
reputation for beautiful work. 

Used exclusively by the Manu- 
facturers of all the China Paints 
imported into this Country. Also 
in use and recommended highly 
by the best Amateur and Pro- 
fessional Artists in every City 
in the United States and Europe, 

Its simplicity of con- > 
struction and the positive 
character of the service per- 
formed by it have given it 
pre-eminence. 


Improved 
Throughout. 


There is absolutel 
extensively than ever. You need a Kiln. Why not buy it now and become established in the wo’ 
Descriptive Circular, and mention Tue Ant AMATEUR. 


HINA 


pre | which pays a better profit than china firing. China painting rons. ig the increase, firing is necessarily to be done more 
rk in the community in which you live? Send for 


iad 


KILN 


The NEW graduated burner 


will do the most hard work in 
the briefest time, and use every 
cubic inch of gas consumed to 
the best advantage. 


For economy in the consump- 
tion of gas, lowest on record! 


Has the 
chamber. 


largest combustion 


Is the only kiln using a non- 
conducting cylinder. 


Easy to handle. Full direc- 
tions for firing furnished with 
each Kiln that are so easily 

understood that the merest 

Amateur can operate it without 

any previous knowledge of 

this branch of the work. 


Accurate, Durable, 
Reliable. 











Manufactured by The F. A. WILKE Co., Richmond, Indiana. 
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‘BISCHOFF’S 
Select Vitrifiable Colors 


for 


CHINA AND GLASS, 


in tubes and powder. 


Bischoff’s Fine Enamels 


will stand successive firing. 


AN ART SUPPLEMENT FREE 


with every order for 
BISCHOFF’S 
ROCOCO GOLD. 


The best equipped laboratory in the 
country, under personal supervision. 
All colors thoroughly tested and guar- 
anteed. 


List of colors upon application. 


FRANZ A. BISCHOFF, 
Dearborn, [lichigan. 


WHITE sroces CHINA 


FOR DECORATING 


Superior Quatity ! Artistic Suares ! 





China Decorators will find this 
make of Ware especially adapted to 
their wants, and can always be sure¥ 
of good results after firing. 

Illustrated catalogue sent on application 


to dealers. 


Sole Agents for the U. S. 


ENDEMANN & CHURCHILL 


50 Murray Street, New York 


WHITE CHINA 
FOR DECORATING 


We have the 

LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
of White China in the 
United States. Send for 
Catalogue, 
and attractive novelties. 
All Orders will receive Prompt Attention. 


Wright, Tyndale & Van Roden 


217 and 219 South 11th St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





showing new 





'333333:3333:333> 
First in design 
Finest in quality— 
Factory founded 1797 


The *G D A” 
Limoges China 


FRANCE, MARKED 





In writing to advertisers for cata- 
logues, and in ordering goods, please 
mention The Art Amateur. 





1879 1898 


Fitch Kilns 
FOR FIRING 
CHINA and GLASS 


With Natural and Artificial 
Gas and Charcoal. 


7 Sizes. 


HIGHEST AWARD 
at World’s Fair. 


Send for Descriptive 
Circular. 





| Stearns Fitch Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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NO. 1910.—CUPID. Drawn by Proscn. 


By A. W. D. 


Working Designs. 
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NO. 1911.—TEA-ROSE DECORATION FOR A CRACKER JAR. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE ART AMATEUR, June, 1898. 
Drawn by Proscu. 


NO. 1909.—CUPID. 








y \ N We , Working Designs. 
U <i | ) e ¥ | i Vol. 39. No.1. June, 1898. 
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NO. 1903.—GLOVE-BOX DECORATION. 


NO. 1904.—NASTURTIUM DECORATION FOR 
PYROGRAPHY OR EMBROIDERY. 
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